




















LUMMUS 


Dallas, Texas 


N) Lint Cleaning With Air 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


COTTON GIN CO. 


Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 


Let us install this amazing 
piece of equipment behind 
your present gin stands. 


© NO Lint Loss 
¢ NO Moving Parts 
© NO Excavation 


¢ NO Extra Supervision 
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CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
DALLAS J MEMPHIS 


CONTINENTAL’S IMPROVED ROLL DENSITY INDICATOR 


AND AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


* Eliminates Guesswork in 
Determining Roll Density; 


Saves Ginner’s Time and Labor 


Ginners everywhere know the importance of operating gin 
stands at the proper roll density. Continental’s improved Roll 
Density Indicator enables ginners to determine precisely the 
density limit in any given type or staple of cotton without the 
possibility of gin cutting or nepping. When density has been 
determined the operator merely sets the control mechanism to 
hold the density slightly less than the limit. This safeguard 
makes it possible to operate the gin at maximum safe capacity 
with the highest over-all efficiency, since the ginning quality 
of each gin stand in the battery is the same. It’s also a great 
timesaver. Because of the uniform regulation of feed to the 
entire battery of gin stands, capacity, as well as efficiency, is 
— More bales can be ginned daily with far superior 
results. 


Write for Bulletin 179-A, giving complete description. 











Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 
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MOISTURE TESTER! 


When crops roll in, Steinlite Moisture Testers keep the truck 
lines moving . . . save precious time during peak periods. You 
can make an accurate moisture test with a Steinlite in one 
minute without destroying the sample! 

The Steinlite is the world’s most popular and practical mois- 
ture tester —and Seedburo is your only source of this famous 
electronic instrument! More than 16,000 elevators, seed 
houses, processing plants, etc., now rely on the Steinlite to 
hustle up the measuring of moisture—the most important 
step in determining the grade of many commodities. Steinlite 
speed can save hundreds of analyzing hours . . . Steinlite ac- 
curacy can save thousands of dollars in a single season. 

When products are in storage, the Steinlite is a great time 
and money-saver, too. Moisture tests are so easy and quick 
to conduct, you can make frequent checks on condition ... 
prevent damage through spoilage or insect infestation. No. 
105. . .$330.00, F.0.B., Atchison, Kansas. 


Seedburo Equipment Company 
739 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 
BIG NEW! COMPLETE! 
If you do not have a copy of the 1950-51 
catalog, send for one today, More than 


500 testing, grading, weighing, processing 
and miscellaneous items, No obligation, 


EEO BURG 


CHICAGO 
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Steinlite — the “Star” in Every Test! 


FAST. Requires only One Minute to make an accurate 
test. 


ACCURATE. Calibrated against official oven methods. 
PRACTICAL. No technical knowledge or previous experi- 
ence required. No laboratory technique involved. 
RELIABLE. Design and operating principle based on 20 
years of field engineering and laboratory experience. 


APPROVED. Saving money for more than 16,000 users 
in a wide variety of applications. 

COMPACT. Lightweight .. . easily portable. Operates 
from electrical outlet. Battery-operated models available. 
DEPENDABLE. Calibrated against basic standards recog- 
nized in your industry. 


ADAPTABLE. Tests a variety of free-flowing materials. 
Charts prepared for more than 200 products ranging 
from 2% to 50% moisture content. 

ECONOMICAL. Saves time and money. Sample is not 
destroyed, thus eliminating sample cost. 

SERVICE. You are eligible for ‘‘loaner’’ service when 
your Steinlite requires servicing. 


GUARANTEED. Fully guaranteed for one year against 
defective workmanship and materials, 


FREE TRIAL. Sold on a 10-day free trial basis. 















LOWER CONTAINER COST 
LOWER PRODUCTION COST 
INCREASED CUSTOMER DEMAND 


One of the nation’s major producers of 
cottonseed meal recently tested the market 
at key points in Tennessee, Georgia, Illinois 


areas, customers prefer meal packed in paper! 


What’s more — an important linseed meal 
producer, serving Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Kansas, is installing St. REcis* 
equipment that will enable him to pack 

his product in paper. 


If you are interested in cutting your 
costs and building livelier satisfaction 
among your customers — 


JOIN THE SWING TO PAPER 


Ask your St. Regis 
Representative or write your 
nearest St. Regis Sales Office 

for more information. Learn 
how a combination of St. Regis 
Packers and St. Regis Multiwall 
Paper Bags can improve the 
quality of your package and 
reduce your overall 

packaging costs. 











SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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and Texas—and found that in every one of those 


Allentown, Pa. * Atlante 
Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Chicago 

Cleveland * Denver 

Detroit * Houston 

Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles 
Louisville * Minneapolis 
New York * Norfolk * Ocala, Fle. 


Portland, Ore. ~ St. Louis 
San Francisco * Seattle 


In Canada: 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Can) Lid. 
Montreal * Hamilton * Vancouver 


YOU BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


BL. 


To industrial proces- 
sors the world over, 
the name ROTOR 
LIFT gives assurance 
of complete satisfac- 
tion in mechanical 
elevating. There are 
nine distinct types of 
ROTOR LIFTS... 
standard or close fit- 
ting clearances . . 
four diameter sizes. 
In world-wide appli- 
cations, each has 
proved best for its 
particular job. 
Investigate the field 
thoroughly. Learn ¢ 
for yourself why ui 
ROTOR LIFT isthe 
accepted leader by a 
wide margin. Then 
when you buy, you'll 
specify genuine | 
SOUTHWESTERN 
ROTOR LIFTS. 

















SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
mam MACHINE WORKS 


sigs Phone local and long distance 
ie 3-8314 — 3-8315 

as 

: OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
a) Lid P.O. BOX 1217 

ancouvel 
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Reporter: “And will you tell me, for 
the obituary, what were his last words?” 

Widow: “He had no last words. Per- 
haps you had better say that his faithful 
wife was with him to the end!” 


He loved the girl so much that he wor- 
shipped the very ground her father dis- 
covered oil on. 


Nagging Wife: Are you sure you'll 
love me when I’m old and ugly? 

Husband (bristling up and snapping): 
Who says I don’t? 


Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead who never to his wife has said: 
“Next week I’m going to mend that 
chair, and tack that loose pad on the 
stair; and while I’m at it, I guess I 
should fill up the bin with kindling 
wood. Yes, dear, I’ll clean the cellar, too, 
and build the shelf I promised you. 
What’s that, you say the front door 
squeaks? The faucet in the bathroom 
leaks? Tomorrow night, as sure as fate 
(that is, if I don’t get home late), I’ll 
mend the fence — just take one board 
—and then I'll fix your iron cord. A 
couple of nails, a little glue, will make 
the kitchen stool like new. I’ll get all 
those jobs done yet—Now where'd you 
nut the sports page, Pet?” 


e ¢ @ 
Delighted Daddy: What will we call 
him? 
Moderate Mama: Quits! 
ee e 


Wife: So your clint was acquitted of 
murder? What grounds? 

Lawyer: Insanity. We proved his 
father had spent five years in an asylum. 

Wife: But he didn’t, did he? 

Lawyer: Yes. He was a doctor there 
_ we had no time to bring that fact 
out. 


A Sweet Young Thing (leaning out 
window): Hey, ice man, do you have the 
time? 

Ice Man: Sure! But who’s going to 
hold the horses. 


In a domestic relations court, the 
judge listened intently to both sides in a 
"ase against an elderly man who was 
sharged by his wife with nonsupport. 
After all the evidence was in, the judge 
told the defendant: “You haven’t taken 
proper care of this good woman and 
(’m going to give her $25 a month.” 

The defendant beamed with pleasure. 
“That’s mighty nice of Your Honor,” 
re said, “and I’ll give her a dollar or 
two from time to time myself.” 


Sue was congratulating Mary on her 
driving ability. “Why, you’re handling 
the car like a veteran.” 

“How do you know,” countered Mary. 
“You've never seen me handle a veter- 
an!’ 
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for 


° easier picking 

¢ Cleaner cotton 

¢ higher prices 
at the gin 


Defoliate with 


AEKO 


About 25 to 30 days after the set- 
ting of the last bolls that will make 
cotton, and about ten days to two 
weeks before the desired harvest 
date, dust your fields with AERO* 
CYANAMID, Special Grade, and 
profit by the results: 


e Leaves fall off without damage 
to the plant 


e More sunshine and air reach 
the bolls 


e Greater part of crop is harvested 
at one time 


Boll rot is prevented 
e Picking is easier, faster, less costly 
—either by hand or machine 
e Green leaf stain and trash are 
minimized for better grade and 
higher prices 
AERO CYANAMID, Special Grade, 
can be applied either by airplane 
or by gr ound duster. * Trade-mark 


See your supplier, write for literature 


AMERICAN , 


LOMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
31-B Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
P. O. Box 808, Winchester, Va. ¢ Brewster, Fla. 
1308 Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 








‘WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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THE WACATINE OF Trt COTTON Commun 
AND OUSELD PROCESSING imOUSIRNS 


@ Riding in on a load of hay is one 
of the most pleasant experiences that 
can befall small boys who live on 
farms. In many parts of the country 
the practice of storing loose hay is 
dying out, but in New Hampshire— 
where this beautiful photograph was 
made by A. Devaney—most farmers 
continue to store it loose in their 
barns for work animals and beef and 
dairy cattle. 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEEDSCRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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Before steel flows from the 
open hearth furnace into the 
ladle, careful analysis assures 
the proper grade for making 
Dixisteel Cotton Ties or 
Buckles of the finest quality. 





Steel is graded, too! 


Just as certain grades of co::on are reyuired for different fabrics, so 
are certain grades of steel required for different sieel products. 

The steel that is used to make Dixisteel Cotton Ties and Buckles 
is made especially for those products. And it is rolled in our own 
mills, where ties have been a specialty for nearly fifty years. 

When it comes to ties and buckles, ginners know from long 
experience that they can depend on Dixisteel. 

Standard bundles of Dixisteel Ties weigh approximately 45 
pounds and contain 30 ties—each 1114 feet in length, 15/16- 
inches wide and of approximately 191 gauge thickness. Thirty 
Dixistee! Buckles are firmly attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound 
Dixisteel Ties are also available. They vary from 45-pound ties only 
in thickness. Both weights are available with or without buckles. 

Specify Dixisteel Cotton Ties and Buckles and be sure of uniform 
quality, strength, durability and finish. 


DIXISTEEL BUCKLES made fo bear the brunt 


The buckle gets the business when the press is opened, 
for it bears the brunt of the stress and strain. That is why 
buckles are so important to ginners. Dixisteel Buckles are 
made from special-analysis steel to withstand the strain 


and pull. They won’t give way or cut the tie. 


provide firm seating and will not slip up or down. 





carload lots. Specify Dixisteel Buckles and be safe! 


a 
Be ee 
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Scientifically designed, Dixisteel Buckles thread easily, 


Available with Dixisteel Ties or separately in kegs or 





COTTON TIES 


DIXISTEEL "oss § 





made only by the 






Atlantic Steel Company 


MAKERS OF (DIXISTEEL) SINCE 190) 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








































Wiar's cooking? Whatever it is, if you’re using And, Phillips 66 Solvents are water-white, by 
Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents, there will be pure and clean! They are notable for exception- 


o “off flavor” taste...no taint of odor left ally narrow boiling range and dependable uni- wi 
in your product! formity. Phillips Hexane, for example, meets a pi 
“spec” of 150 to 156 F. No light ends to lose. to 


No heavy residue left in the meal. : 
Write us for complete information about 

Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents for soybean, . 

cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn to 

germ, castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other pl 

extraction industries. gc 

gi 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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a Cotton Fire in 1950? 





To every ginner who values his plant the answer 
is an emphatic “No!” Yet many gins will go up in flames 
this year if fire prevention is not practiced. 


fire destroyed cotton in an amount sufficient to 
produce more than 30,000,000 men’s shirts... 

. .. last year the losses suffered ‘in cotton fires 
amounted to more than $1 per bale on the entire crop... 

. .. fire-packed bales last year were responsible for 
86 percent of all cotton warehouse fires... 

... the industry lost enough money in cotton fires last 
year to pay for compressing the entire crop... 

These are startling facts that call for united effort 
by all branches of the industry this year to hold cotton 
fire losses to a minimum. 

The Cotton Council has already launched its industry- 
wide fire prevention campaign. Cotton ginners have re- 
ceived, or will receive, two-color posters and other ma- 
terial to tack up at the gins; and gin owners are urged 
to enlist the aid of their farmer customers in the fight 
to keep fire-causing materials out of seed cotton this 
year. 

All interested agencies are taking a part in the 1950 
program. The USDA Extension Service has prepared 
a two-color four-page circular that will aid the ginner 
be eliminate or control the fire-causing elements at his 
plant. 

The Extension Service folder makes the point that 
good housekeeping and good equipment can make every 
gin a cotton-safe plant instead of a fire hazard. 


Good Housekeeping 


Under good housekeeping the folder lists the follow- 
ing points: 
-_ 1. Keep the inside of gin building free of lint or 
6 wo 

@ 2. Prevent accumulations of lint “fly” from collect- 
ing on machinery, particularly screens of dryer burners 
and electric motors. 


lm YEAR, the National Cotton Council reports, 
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@ 3. Remove all accumulations from lint flue and 
condenser at close of day. 

@ 4, Prevent burs and trash from accumulating with- 
in 100 feet of buildings where possible. 

@ 5. No baled cotton should be left overnight in press 
room, on attached platforms or within 50 feet of near- 
est building. 

@ 6. Where possible, baled cotton should not be reg- 
ularly stored closer than 200 feet from the nearest 
building. 

—@ 7. Bagging, bags, oil and gasoline should be 
brought to the gin house in reasonably small quanti- 
ties as needed. 

@ 8. In the dry season cut and scrape grass and 
weeds clean for a distance of at least six feet from each 
building. 

@ 9. During extremely dry periods, wet down the 
bur or trash pile at close of day. 


Good Equipment 


Under good equipment the Extension Service folder 
makes the following points: 


@ 1. Maintain an adequate supply of fire extinguish- 
ers and well filled water barrels in gin house and auxil- 
iary buildings. Two cone-shaped buckets with each 
barrel are recommended. 

M@ 2. Use fire fighting equipment for fire fighting 
only. Check regularly for leaky hose, corroded extin- 
guishers and defective nozzles, 

@ 3. Maintain adequate electric ground wiring to pre- 
vent accumulation of static electricity. 

_ @ 4. Provide sufficient hose, preferably 1% inches 
in size, to reach any part of any building. Special racks 
should be provided to protect this hose. 

@ 5. Water lines should be of large size. A two-inch 





line with a two-inch riser is a preferable 
minimum. 

@ 6. Maintain screens on smokestacks 
and incinerators. 

@ 7. Keep gin saws and ribs in good 
condition and properly aligned. 

@ 8. Remove causes of backlash or 
chokage in gin stands. 

@ 9. When planning new installations 
or modernization of the gin plant, keep 
in mind the importance of plant layout 
and machinery arrangement in prevent- 
ing fires, and include them in your plans. 

Fire prevention saves profit, property 
and jobs. They can be protected, the Ex- 
tension Service says, if ginners will: 
@ 1. Enforce the “no smoking” rule. 

@ 2. Train employees in the “know-how” 
of fighting gin fires. 


@ 3. Encourage producers to keep rocks 
and other foreign materials out of seed 
cotton. 


@ 5. Tag fire bales with a red tag and 
isolate them for 72 hours. 


@ 6. Write the date each bale is ginned 
on the bale tag. 


There are many ways to reduce the 
cost of cotton production, and the pre- 
vention of cotton fires is not the least 
of them. The need for a vigorous and 
intelligent fire prevention program this 
year is pointed up by the fact that from 
the 1945-46 season to the 1948-49 season 
the frequency of cotton fires increased 
approximately 320 percent. The coopera- 
tion of every ginner and every cotton 
farmer is needed to reduce these startling 
losses to a minimum. 








and fresh. 

















Insist on good, strong HINDOO 
Bagging that keeps your cotton clean 


LUDLOW’S HINDOO 
2-lb., 21-Ibs. Tare 


is made exclusively for wrapping and 
protecting American cotton bales. 
IT DOES THE JOB BETTER 
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Chemical Conference at 
Atlanta Oct. 16-18 


Striking evidence of the South’s prog. 
ress in chemical sciences and _ indus. 
tries is provided in the announcement 
made this week in Atlanta of plans for a 
Southwide Chemical Conference which 
will attract more than 500 leading in. 
dustrialists and scientists to that city 
next Oct. 16-17-18. News of the regional] 
conference, second of its type and larg. 
est ever to be held in this area, was re. 
leased by a joint committee of the 
American Chemical Society and the 
Southern Association of Science and In- 
dustry. 

Already, a number of nationally-known 
chemists and business leaders have ac. 
cepted invitations to appear on the pro- 
gram. They include E. H. Volwiler, na- 
tional president of ACS and president 
of Abbott Laboratories, Chicago phar- 
maceutical manufacturers; Leland JI, 
Doan, president, Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich.; and Sidney D. Kirk. 
patrick, editorial director, Chemical En- 
gineering, of New York. Leading scien- 
tists on the program will include Dr. 
W. F. Libby, of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. C. C. Price, of Notre 
Dame University. 

Special technical sessions will be de- 
voted to physical, inorganic, organic, 
and analytical chemistry, biochemistry, 
chemical education, and industrial chem- 
istry. A chemical industries session will 
occupy one full day of the program, with 
comprehensive reports devoted to such 
subjects as opportunities for plastic in. 
dustries, expansion of petroleum indus- 
tries, quality control in food and drink 
industries, and development of new 
chemical products from Southern raw 
materials. 

Commenting on the increasing inter- 
est in chemical sciences in the South, 
SASI Vice-President Charles R. Younts, 
who heads the Plantation Pipe Line 
Company, of Atlanta, said that “chem- 
ical industries are already the industrial 
giants of the Southwest, and this ac- 
tivity is spreading rapidly around the 
Gulf Coast. Besides, the great oil and 
gas industries, we have large chemical 
fertilizer installations, big new synthetic 
fabric plants, paper and pulp mills, and 
important food- preserving industries. 
Chemical research, as fostered by such 
groups as the ACS and the SASI, is 
accelerating this growth.” 

The American Chemical Society is 
one of the world’s largest scientific or- 
ganizations, with more than 50,000 mer- 
bers. It has more than 20 local groups 
in the South. The Georgia section, head- 
ed by F. Homer Bell, of Atlanta, is 
serving as host section for the October 
conference. Dr. H. L. Edwards, of the 
Georgia Tech chemistry department, is 
acting as chairman of a planning com- 
mittee, while Dr. Harold Friedman, di- 
rector of research of Zep Manufacturing 
Company, of Atlanta, is program chair- 
man. 

The Southern Association of Science 
and Industry is a non-profit, non-politi- 
cal, regional organization founded in 
1941 to promote the technological devel- 
opment of the South. 

A copy of the complete program for 
the Southwide Chemical Conference, data 
on reservations, and other information 
on the meeting may be obtained from 
SASI Headquarters, 5009 Peachtree 
Road, Atlanta. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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American Soybean Association 
Convention—Aug. 28-30 


© A. L. Ward, Dr. Reid T. Milner, Dr. Martin G. Weiss, 
Fred J. Rossiter to be among speakers. Meeting is moved up 
to avoid conflict with record-breaking September harvest 


expected. 


ITH THE largest soybean crop in 
U.S. history coming up for harvest 
in September, attendance at the annual 
convention of the American Soybean 
Association at Springfield, Ill., Aug. 
28-30 is expected to be unusually large. 
The convention, which is being held 
in the heart of soybean production terri- 
tory, has been set up about a week ear- 
lier than previous meetings of the asso- 
ciation in order to avoid interference 
with the soybean harvest. All convention 
sessions will be in the Illinois State 
Armory, with housing at the Leland and 
Abe Lincoln Hotels. Hotel reservations 
should be made direct with the Hotel 
Leland. 


e Tentative Program — The tentative 
program released by Secretary George 


M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, calls for a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
association at 3 p.m. on Sunday, Aug. 
27, in the Leland Hotel. Committee meet- 
ings will begin at 4:30 p.m. and the 
registration desk will open in the lobby 
of the Leland at 6:30 p.m. Registration 
will continue Monday morning in the 
Armory after 8:30 a.m. 

President John W. Evans, Montevideo, 
Minn., will preside as the convention 
officially opens at 9:30 a.m. Aug. 28 in 
the Armory. Following a song session 
led by Wendell C. Kennedy, assistant 
professional and public relations director 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
the welcoming address will be made by 
Ray Yung, Illinois director of agricul- 
ture, Springfield. 

e Session for Growers — Problems of 


growers will receive special attention at 
the opening session with emphasis on 
harvesting, storing and marketing. 
“Use of Chemicals in Weeding and 
Harvest Drying of Soybeans” is the 
title of the first technical speech of the 


meeting, which wili be made by Dr, 
Ralph E. Carlyle, agronomist, Monsanto 
Chemical Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jay Porterfield, department of agri- 
cultural engineering, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, will discuss “Preventing 
Losses in Soybean Harvesting Methods,” 

Leo E. Holman, agricultural engineer, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, will talk 
on “Storage of Soybeans.” 

“What Determines Soybean Prices” 
will be discussed by Dr. G. L. Jordan, 
professor of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at the opening session. 


e Dr. Milner to Report on Research—Dr, 
Reid T. Milner, director of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill., will close the morning talks with a 
discussion of “Where Are We Going in 
Soybean Research?” 

Leroy Pike, Pontiac, Ill., a director 
of the association, will preside at the 
afternoon session the first day. Opening 
the session at 1:30 p.m. will be a Ham- 
mond organ program by Kennedy. 

Dr. L. K. Arnold, department of en- 
gineering, Iowa State College, Ames, 
will talk on “Protein from Trichloroe- 
thylene Solvent Plants.” 

USDA’s soybean variety progran: will 
be discussed by Dr. Martin G. Weiss, 
principal agronomist, Division of Forage 
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This team of two “Cat” D13000 Cotton Gin Engines 
provides steady power for the Graham Gin, Post, Texas. 
Price of a standard model D13000 Gin Engine is $5554.25, 
f.0.b. Peoria, subject to change without notice. 


By compounding these two “Cat” D13000 Cotton Gin 
Engines, the Graham Gin, Post, Texas, powers a 5/80 air 
blast outfit. Designed for ginning, this team delivers steady 
power for quality samples. Output averages 6 to 7 bales 
per hour at a cost of about 16c per bale for fuel. Gin Man- 
ager J. W. McMahon reports: “Cost per bale is far cheaper 
with these ‘Cat’ Gin Engines than with electric power. 
And we always have plenty of power when needed.” 

Mr. McMahon’s statement reflects the experience of 
hundreds of other cost-wise users of “Cat” units. They 
know these “lint protected” yellow Gin Engines reduce 
the cost per bale over electricity and also save demand 
charges between season. What’s more, they slash fuel bills 
to the minimum, saving you extra dollars by burning non- 
premium grades without fouling. And you never have to 
worry about service. Your “Caterpillar” dealer is on duty 
day and night seven days a week to answer your call. 

When you have increased power requirements, you can 
fill them most profitably by adding a “Cat” Gin Engine to 
your existing setup—or by installing a big “Cat” unit to 
serve your entire plant. They range in size up to 400 hp. 
for continuous duty. Your “Caterpillar” dealer knows the 
gin business. Let him show you how “Cat” power can earn 
more money for you. 


CATERPILLAR, peoria, w1INoIs 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CATERPILLA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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LOOK UNDER THE HIDE’ 


“Caterpillar” intake and exhaust 
valves are made of highly alloyed, 
heat-resistant steels. Their ample size 
and close machining and heat-treat 
specifications have resulted in thou- 
sands of hours of trouble-free valve 
operation. Valve and rocker arm de- 
sign are matched to reduce wear. Look 
under the hide for quality. It doesn’t 
show on the outside — it shows up in 
performance. 


COTTON GIN 
ENGINES 
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awe and Diseases, USDA, Beltsville, 


The field program of the American 
Soybean Association will be explained 
by Paul C. Hughes, Hudson, Iowa, the 
organization’s field service director. An 
unannounced speaker will take the topic 
“What Makes Soybeans Mature.” 


e Business Meeting on Second Day — 
President Evans will preside at a busi- 
ness meeting of the association following 
another song session at 9:30 a.m. Aug. 
29. During the speaking session that 
morning Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
past president of the association, will 
preside. 

“Research Affecting the Feeding of 
Soybean Oil Meal” is the topic of the 
day’s first talk, by a speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

J. P. Whitehurst, Miami Margarine 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, will talk on “Using 
Soybean Oil in Margarine.” 


e Fred J. Rossiter to Be Speaker—Fred 
J. Rossiter, associate director, USDA’s 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Washington, D.C., will give an address 
on “American Agricultural Commodities 
and World Trade.” 

Rossiter will discuss the place of U.S. 
farm crops in world trade. He has spent 
11 years in agricultural work in the 
Far East, primarily in China, and has 
traveled in Japan, Korea, Manchuria 
and the Philippines. 

Howard Roach, Plainfield, Iowa, a 
past president of the American Soybean 
Association, will preside at the after- 
noon session on the second day, which 
will also be opened by singing. 

“The 1950 Governmental Soybean 
Price Support Program’ will be one of 





PROTECT YOUR COTTON 


with BELTON SUPERIOR 


BAGGING 








Two full pounds to the 
yard. 


Superior Bagging is a 
strong, durable open 
weave. 








“Built to stand the pressure” 


BELTON BAGGING CO. 


Belton, South Carolina 


© gives maximum protection 


© made tough for hard use 


© makes an attractive bale 


You get maximum bale protection be- 
cause “Superior” Jute bagging is a 
strong, OPEN WEAVE Jute bagging, 
weighing a full two pounds per yard. 
“Superior” bagging is carefully tested 
and constantly observed under actual 
conditions to insure maximum pfo- 
tection for your cotton. 


Made right here in the South by men 
with the “know how,” SUPERIOR is 
your assurance of the best in bagging 
and protection for your cotton. 
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the principal addresses of the afternoon, 
with the speaker to be announced. 

Hendrix, president, Feed and 
Soy Division, Pillsbury Mills, Clinton 
Iowa, will talk on “Influence of New 
Developments in Protein Feeding on the 
Market for Soybean Oil Meal.” 

“Soy Flour in Germany” is the topic 
to be discussed by R. G. Brierley, Soy- 
bean Research Council, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Robert G. Spears of the Jelke Good 
Luck Products Division of Lever Broth. 
ers Co., New York, will talk on “Domes- 
tic Oils in Margarine Production.” 


e Ward to Speak on Third Day—A. L, 
Ward, director, Educational Service, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
Dallas, will address the soybean conven- 
tion delegates on the third morning. His 
topic will be “A Challenge—What Will 
You Do About It?” G. G. McIlroy, Er- 
win, Ohio, past president of the soybean 
association, will preside at this session, 


e Merchandising 1950 Crop to Be Dis. 
cussed—The final day’s program will be 
devoted to discussion of promotion and 
merchandising of the 1950 soybean crop, 
with processors and buyers being given 
special invitations to attend this session. 

Also at this session will be a talk by 
Lawrence Farlow, secretary of the Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Association of Illinois, 
Bloomington, on “Soybeans and_ the 
Country Elevator.” 

R. C. Pollock, National Livestock and 
Meat Board, Chicago, is going to talk on 
“Promoting Your Product.” 

“Effect of 1949 Grading Standards on 
Soybean Marketing” will be discussed by 
H. P. English, Grain Branch, PMA, 
Chicago. 

C. G. Simcox, Assumption, IIl., a di- 
rector of the soybean association, will 
preside at the final session that after- 
noon. Topics for the session, with speak- 
ers to be announced, are “Why a Fu- 
tures Market on Soybeans and Soybean 
Oil,” “Agriculture and World Peace” 
and “The Soybean Buyer in the 1950 
Price Support Program.” 


e Entertainment—During the second day 
of the convention, Aug. 29, ladies at- 
tending will be taken, on a tour to the 
Lincoln home, Lincoln tomb, New Salem 
State Park and Pillsbury premix plant, 
with luncheon at Wagon Wheel Inn. 

Annual banquet of the association will 
be held that night at the Elks Club. Dr. 
W. L. Burlison of the University of 
Illinois will act as toastmaster. Follow- 
ing presentation of honorary life mem- 
berships in the association, Senator Scott 
Lucas of Illinois will make an address 
on “World Commodities and U. S. Agri- 
culture.” He will review the world sit- 
uation and its impact on U.S. agriculture 
in the light of the Korean struggle. 

On the final day an invitation luncheon 
for cooperating soybean buyers will be 
given at the Leland. 


Hong Kong Tung Oil Exports 


Were Larger in May 


Exports of tung oil from Hong Kong 
were more than 3,600 short tons in May, 
USDA reports. Total for the first five 
months of this year was 10,559 com- 
pared with 13,680 in the corresponding 
period of 1949. The U.S. took the largest 
share, 1,727 tons, the United Kingdom 
726 and other European countries 950 
tons. Stocks at the end of May were 
around 1,500 tons. 
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ae You get low solvent losses with Amsco Hexane because of 
the y | Amsco’s closely controlled narrow boiling range, high 
initial boiling point, and low dry end point. 
be 20 You also get freedom from residue and odor, and a 
high, fast rate of extraction. 
Fo There are other good reasons for using Amsco Hexane 
MA, to cut the costs and improve the quality of your extrac- 
tion process. Amsco serves all 48 states promptly and 
intelligently from strategically located refineries, bulk 
plants and distribution centers. To assure its purity, 
Amsco Hexane is delivered in tank cars and special con- 
tainers used for this purpose only. 
nod Samples, technical data and prices available on request. 
: ae mee : ' 1 Write our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
F _ Dept. CG-11 






































a Method: I cc. Amsco Hexane 
- in open dish @ 90°F. 











at- Representative tests 
lem ' of Amsco Hexane... 


will A.P.I. Gravity (60° F) 75.0 
Dr, | Specific Gravity (60° F) 6852 
ow- Pounds/gallon (60° F) 5.703 


ott _AS.T.M Distillati - “ 
= ABP ae American Mineral 
50% 154° F 


i | ea Spirits Company 


Dry Point 156° F. 
be : ry aon — CHICAGO, 230 North Michigan Avenue 
fapor Pressure @ ;psia 5.0 NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 
Color, Saybolt 30 plus 
ATLANTA - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CARTERET - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - FT. WAYNE 


Corrosion pass GRAND RAPIDS - HOUSTON - INDIANAPOLIS - MILWAUKEE - NEW ORLEANS - PHILADELPHIA 
Doctor Test sweet PORTLAND - PROVIDENCE - SAN DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - TOLEDO - TORONTO, CANADA 








ay, Acidity not acid 


ing All specifications shown are typical of general 
est control specifications and subject to minor 
150 ___ fluctuations. 
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ARMENTIERES AND DUNKIRK, FRANCE. 


in song and story of World War I 

and II, are today playing a signif- 
icant part in Marshall Plan efforts to 
aid economic recovery of France with 
U.S. cotton imports. 

At the Dufour plant in Armentieres, 
where seven hundred modern mademoi- 
selles are working to get more fabrics 
on the French market, 2,000 bales of 
cotton arrive each month from Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana, under the Mar- 
shall Plan. The historic World War II 
city of Dunkirk is handling trade traffic 
as great as that of pre-war, including 
Marshall Plan shipments of cotton from 
the U.S. 

Cotton is perhaps the single most im- 
portant recovery item in France. U.S. 
dollars spent under the Marshall Plan 
for U.S. cotton are doing double duty— 
a point emphasized by Marshall officials. 

Neither U.S. dollars nor cotton is 
handed to French buyers on a platter. 
The textile manufacturer here, for ex- 
ample, pays for his cotton in hard francs, 
the currency of his country. The Mar- 
shall Plan simply makes it possible for 
him to get the cotton he needs to revive 
French production of textiles. 

Give-away aspects of the program 
are negotiated by governments; Uncle 
Sam is not playing Santa Claus to in- 
dividual citizens of foreign nations. 

Cottons credits are granted the French 
Government with the understanding that 
the frances French traders pay for U.S. 
cotton will be used by the French Gov- 
ernment for reconstruction projects. Such 
projects may include investments in 
equipment for the textile mills of France, 
purchase of machinery for a steel mill, 
or any other purpose the U.S. Govern- 
ment agrees will aid French recovery. 

Double-duty dollars, Marshall Plan 


Ties TWO port cities, celebrated 
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By JAY RICHTER 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press Washington Bureau 


Richter is in Europe on a special 
assignment for the Economic Cvo- 
operation Administration. He will 
return to Washington m a few 
weeks.—ED. 


officials think, are perhaps the most 
vital aspect of the recovery program. 
Investment of these so-called counter- 
part funds in recent months has been 
shifted more and more to long-term 
projects that will be paying off for four 
or five years to come. 

(It is likely, however, that future 
Marshall Plan spending will be directed 
more and more at political-military tar- 
gets, due to the Korean crisis. Already 
the question of what Western Europe 
can produce in the way of armaments 
and military supplies is being discussed 
in capitals across the continent.) 

Meanwhile, the French cotton industry 
has made great advances under the ECA 
program. The immediate post-war sit- 
uation was desperate. Stocks of raw 
materials were entirely depleted and 
most of the mills either wrecked, dam- 
aged, or hopelessly ancient, worn and in- 
adequate. The once bustling and pros- 
perous cotton market of Le Havre, where 
thousands of bales were traded every 
day before the war, stood mute and 
desolate amid the ruins of the port. 

Then help came. Hundreds of tons of 
cotton started pouring into France from 
America. Equipment arrived, and the 
mills rolled into action. Soon, French 
people were buying new clothes made 
from domestic cloth. 

Today, 290 mills are spinning at top 
speed. 70,000 workers are bending over 
some seven million active spindles. A 
total of 600,00C people are directly or 
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indirectly involved in the industry. And 
40 percent of the finished production js 
going abroad to help increase France’s 
overseas income. 

French cotton buyers like the U.S, 
fiber because it is both of good quality 
and comparatively cheap. 

Cotton dealers in France hanker for 
complete freedom of negotiation. They 
want a revival of the pre-war cotton mar- 
ket, which specialized in forward deals, 
They think this can only come about with 
free convertibility of currencies and free. 
dom of trade. 

Lifting of trade barriers, cotton men 
say, would work to their advantage. The 
men who manage the thousands of 
spindles in France say their industry 
must be equipped on a par with those in 
other countries if it is to compete ef. 
fectively. 

Some French shortages are being over- 
come. ECA credits for buying cotton in 
the 1949-50 fiscal year amounted to 
$128,000,000. Another 3,000,000 ECA 
dollars have been allocated for equip- 
ment purchases. 


Peanuts to Be Supported 
At 90% of Parity 


USDA’s Production and Marketing 
Administration has announced specific 
support prices for 1950-crop farmers 
stock quota peanuts based upon 90 per- 
cent of parity. These prices, which pro- 
vide a basic support level of 10.8 cents 
per pound or about $216.00 per ton, 
apply to farmers stock quota peanuts 
which are eligible for price support un- 
der the 1950-crop marketing quota pro- 
gram. 

To be eligible for price support at 90 
percent of parity, a producer must not 
harvest peanuts in excess of the 1947 
picked and threshed acreage for his 
farm. 

The base grade support prices per ton 
of quota peanuts containing less than 
two percent damage and less than four 
percent foreign material are: $214.00 
for Spanish and Valencias east of the 
Mississippi River, $209.00 for Spanish 
Valencias west of thd Mississippi River, 
$207.00 for Virginias, and $190.00 for 
Runners. 

The 1950 base grade support prices 
are for peanuts having a sound mature 
kernel content of 65 percent in Runners, 
65 percent in Virginias with not over 
15 percent extra large peanuts, and 70 
percent in Spanish and Valencias. Pre- 
miums and discounts this year are sim- 
ilar to those applicable to the 1949 crop. 

Price support will be implemented by 
(1) producer loans available on farm- 
stored peanuts through PMA committees 
in each county; (2) purchases of farm- 
ers stock peanuts; (3) loans to shellers; 
and (4) agreements with shellers to pay 
producers not less than the support 
prices for eligible peanuts. The Corpora- 
tion will agree to purchase at support 
prices any of the inventories of the pea- 
nuts that shellers are not able to sell 
commercially. Also under the sheller con- 
tracts CCC will purchase specified quan- 
tities of No. 2 shelled peanuts produced 
from eligible farmers stock peanuts at 
15% cents a pound for Spanish, 15% 
cents a pound for Runners and Vir- 
ginias. 

Complete details of the program may 
be obtained from Fats and Oils Branch, 
PMA, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Measure the loss of flow rate in each cycle, 
as your cloth becomes impregnated with 
filter cake, and you measure a needless loss. 

How to avoid it? Use Valley Economy 
Filter Paper. Economy Paper, designed by 
our engineers and made especially for filter- 
ing use, permits passage of liquids, but not 
solids. (It even helps insure higher clarity!) 
The paper is placed over filter cloth, pro- 
tecting the cloth from clogging filter cake. 
When the press is broken down, filter cake 


HOW MUCH PROFIT 
CAN RIDE ON A 


cycle F 


crumbles off the paper without washing. 
The press can be set up again immediately, 
usually with the same set of paper. 

You profit from the Valley system because 
you save time, get clearer filtering at a faster 
flow rate, and filter cloth lasts longer. 

Economy Filter Paper comes in rolls, in 
widths to fit your press...can be used on 
any type filter press. For best results, use 
Valley Chain-weave Filter Cloth, too. Order 
direct from us for prompt shipment. 


Surface of Valley Economy Filter Paper, showing flexible construction 


Yuh 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
WORKS INC. 


FRESNO 18, CALIFORNIA 


SINCE 1898 
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Lople in The Fess 





e George M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, re- 
leases tentative program for American 
Soybean Association convention at 
Springfield, Ill., Aug. 28-30. John W. 
Evans, president, and Leroy Pike, a di- 
rector, to preside at first-day business 
sessions. Presiding officers second day: 
Ersel Walley and Howard Roach, past 
presidents. Third-day presiding officers: 
G. G. McIlroy, a past president, and C. G. 
Simcox, a director. Convention speakers 
will include Ralph E. Carlyle, Monsanto 
Chemicals, St. Louis; Jay Porterfield, 
Iowa State College; Leo E. Holman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. G. L. Jordan, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. Reid T. Milner, 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory, 
USDA; Dr. L. K. Arnold, Iowa State Col- 
lege; Dr. Martin G. Weiss, USDA, Belts- 
ville, Md.; J. P. Whitehurst, Miami Mar- 
garine Co., Cincinnati; Fred J. Rossiter, 
USDA, Washington; C. H. Hendrix, 
Pillsbury Mills, Clinton, Iowa; R. G. 
Brierley, Soybean Research Council; 
Robert G. Spears, Jelke Good Luck Mar- 
garine, New York; A. L. Ward, NCPA 
Educational Service director, Dallas; 
Lawrence Farlow, Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association of Illinois; R. C. Pollock, 
National Livestock and Meat Board, Chi- 
cago; H. P. English, USDA, Chicago; 
Banquet speaker, Sen. Scott Lucas, Illi- 
nois; Banquet toastmaster, W. L. Bur- 
lison, University of Illinois. Paul C. 
Hughes, ASA field service director, will 
explain the organization’s field program. 

Page 12. 

v A ? 

e H. F. Miller and L. E. Ellwood au- 
thor a report on Storage of Cottonseed 
for Planting Purposes. Page 20. 


v 7 v 
e F. W. Hurston, Cullman, Ala., district 
manager for Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
underwent a successful eye operation and 
is expected back at his office shortly. 
Page 24. 


.s f e 


e W. B. Andrews of Mississippi State 
College heads list of 15 experts who have 
authored a new book called Cotton 
Production, Marketing and Utilization. 
Working with Andrews were Charles A. 
Bennett, USDA, Stoneville, Miss.; John 
F. Bogdon, Ivan Y. T. Feng and Richard 
C. Davis, North Carolina School of Tex- 
tiles; S. L. Calhoun, USDA, Stoneville; 
A. B. Cox, University of Texas; Francis 
L. Gerdes, USDA, Stoneville; John F. 
Moloney, NCPA, Memphis; David S. 
Murray, USDA, Washington; Fred O’Kel- 
ly, Mississippi Experiment Station; A. L. 
Smith, Alabama Experiment Station; 
H. P. Smith, Texas Experiment Station; 
H. P. Todd, Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion; John H. Todd, National Cotton 
Compress and Cotton Warehouse Asso- 
ciation, Washington. Page 28. 
5 A v v 

e Charlie Guthrie and Al Wiesner will 
represent Allyn Mills in the sale of cot- 
ton ties and other steel products. 

Page 28. 


5 A : t 
e Swift & Company mill managers and 
Swift Chicago headquarters officials are 
pictured at recent Chicago meeting. 
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Shown: C. T. Prindeville, Chicago; N. P. 


Noble, Champaign, IIl.; Sam _ Hollett, 
Frankfort, Ind.; E. C. McGee, Des Moines, 
Ia.; H. B. Parker, Chicago; S. E. Cra- 
mer, Chicago; H. S. Byrd, Fostoria, Ohio; 
J. L. Gunn, Blytheville, Ark.; W. B. 
Stone, Cairo, Ill.; F. A. Norris, Chicago. 

Page 34. 


? ¥ ? 


e Paul J. Lemm, Jr., will represent 
Jack W. Pillow Co. (linters), Memphis, 
in the Southwest. Page 35. 
gy af 7 
e R. S. Lynch, president of Atlantic 
Steel Co., Atlanta, names J. A. Teeple, 
Jr., manager of the company’s new prod- 
uct engineering department. Page 42. 


7 7 sd 
e Swift & Company moves C. D. Whit- 
aker from Dallas district office to Des 
Moines, Ia., where he will manage the 
mill there. His successor is Joe Adams. 
Page 42. 


i if 7 
e National Cotton Council’s new Mexi- 
can cotton breeding program has been 
prosecuted by a committee consisting of 
Louis E. Hawkins, Oklahoma Experiment 
Station; C. R. Sayre, Delta and Pine Land 
Co., Scott, Miss.; Dean Stahmann, seed 
breeder of Las Cruces, N. M.; Claude L. 
Welch, National Cotton Council. Field 
work will be under supervision of L. R. 
Lytton, USDA, Las Cruces. Committee 
serving as clearing house for project’s 
operation is headed by H. D. Barker, 
USDA, Beltsville, Md. Other committee 
members: Claude L. Welch; E. V. Smith, 
Alabama Experiment Station; George J. 
Harrison, USDA, Shafter, Calif.; J. W. 
Neeley, Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co., 
Stoneville, Miss.; C. Hoyt Rogers, Coker 
Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C.; 
Dean Stahmann; E. C. Ewing, Delta and 
Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss. Page 43. 


5 5 A i 
e Jack W. Pillow, Memphis linters deal- 
er, is back at work following an appen- 
dectomy. Page 36. 


7 7 5 

e George R. Walker, Stoneville Pedigreed 
Seed Co., Stoneville, Miss., heads sub- 
committee of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil’s Cotton Quality Committee to aid in 
development of cotton educational pro- 
grams. At recent meeting of the commit- 
tee reports were given by Earl Heard, 
West Point Manufacturing Co.; Francis L. 
Gerdes, USDA, Stoneville, Miss.; George 
R. Boyd, USDA, Beltsville, Md.; William 
A. Faught, Mississippi State College; 
Alfred M. Pendleton, USDA, Dallas; 
Horace Hayden, National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, Oklahoma City; Ray Pro 
vost, Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif.; John E. Mitchell, Jr., John E. 
Mitchell Co., Dallas; Burt Johnson, Bill 
Jacobs and Jack Criswell of the Cotton 
Council. Charles R. Sayre, committee 
chairman, presided at the meeting. 

Page 44. 


7 A 5 A 
e C. M. Meadows of Southwest Chemical 
and Sprayer Co. announces that Thomas 
Lyne has joined the firm in a com- 
bined sales and technical advisory capac- 
ity. Page 46. 
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e E. P. Cofield, Jr., of the State Engi- 
neering Experiment Station of Georgia 
Tech, is author of a new release on sol- 


vent extraction of oilseed. Page 45, 
v v 5 A 
e J. Van Rogers, Sr., Chattanooga, 


Tenn., died Aug. 6 while visiting in Jack. 
son, Miss. He was the father of J. Van 
Rogers, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., southeastern 
field representative of NCPA’s Educa- 
tional Service. Page 39, 
7 + 7 
e John H. Jordan, retired assistant man- 
ager of Du Pont’s Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, died July 23 in Wilmington, 
Del. Page 30, 
7 5 7 
e F. H. Whitaker, USDA agricultural 
economist, leaves for Europe to make a 
study of market outlets for American 
cotton under RMA. Page 39, 
A 7 i 
e George F. Atkinson is named general 
manager of Glidden’s Durkee Foods Di- 
vision, Glidden President Dwight P. Joyce 
announces. Page 18. 
7 v 5 
e T. R. Farley, vice-president of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., gives de- 
tails of a new plant the company is 
building at Joliet, Ill. Page 39. 
7 ¢ A 
e Horace Hayden, executive vice-presi- 
dent of National Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, explains the responsibilities of 
ginners under the Wage-Hour Act. 
Page 19. 
v Cf v 
e The Southwide Chemical Conference 
to be held at Atlanta Oct. 16-18 will hear 
talks by E. H. Volwiler, Chicago, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society president; Leland I. 
Doan, president of Dow Chemical, Mid- 
land, Mich.; Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, of 
Chemical Engineering, New York; W. F. 
Libby, University of Chicago; and C. C. 
Price, Notre Dame University. F. Homer 
Bell, Atlanta, heads the Georgia section 
of ACS which will be host for the con- 
ference. H. L. Edwards, Georgia Tech, 
is chairman of the planning committee; 
Harold Friedman, of Zep Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, is program chairman. Page 10. 
4 At b 
e C. M. Scales, Home Oil Mill, Decatur, 
Ala., who suffered serious injuries in an 
automobile accident, has left the hospital 
and is able to be at his office part time. 
Page 23. 
7 A 7 
e L. F. Curl, of USDA’s Division of Pink 
Bollworm Control, warns against the 
serious increase of this pest in South 
Texas. Page 26. 


Atkinson Heads Glidden’s 


Durkee Foods Division 


Appointment of George F. Atkinson 
as general manager of the Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods Division of the Glidden 
Company was announced this week by 
Dwight P. Joyce, president. 

Formerly executive assistant to the 
president, Atkinson was transferred to 
the Glidden headquarters staff in Jan- 
uary of this year from his position as 
manager of the Durkee plant and refin- 
ery in Louisville. A native Ohioan, he 
has served Durkee Famous Foods ever 
since his graduation from Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1929, 

In his new capacity, Atkinson will be 
responsible for all operations of the im- 
portant Durkee Division of Glidden. 
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© What Ginners Must Do Under 


Wage-Hour Regulations 


By HORACE HAYDEN 


Executive Vice-President 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association 


tions provide that all industry 

directly engaged in, or closely 
related to interstate commerce shall pay 
not less than 75 cents per hour to any 
employee, and shall pay overtime at the 
rate of time and a half for all work 
performed over 40 hours in a single 
week. 

There are exceptions and exemptions 
to the above rule. Cotton ginning has 
been declared to be interstate commerce, 
but a restricted exemption has been 
granted. This exemption is complicated 
if it is to be employed to its fullest 
extent. 

1. The regulations issued by the Ad- 
ministrator, under his interpretation of 
the law, provide a different exemption 
between that portion of the year when 
cotton is being harvested and brought 
to the gin for processing, and that por- 
tion of the year when the gin is dormant. 

2. The active season will include the 
time necessary to prepare the gin for 
operation at the beginning of the sea- 


T FEDERAL wage-hour regula- 


son. This means cleaning up the plant, 
replacing the belts and oiling up the 
machinery, and training up the plant 
preparatory to operation. The active 
season will last until all the cotton is 
ginned for the season. 

8. The idle, or dormant, season is that 
portion of the year after the last cotton 
is ginned for the year, and will include 
the general repair or rebuilding season. 
At that time the only labor you will 
have subject to the wage-hour law is 
the labor actually working on the gin. 

4. Overtime: During the active season 
the operator is not required to pay over- 
time wages for any employee engaged 
in and connected with the ginning of 
cotton. This would include weigher, main- 
tenance workers and any clerical help 
employed at the plant in keeping the 
records of the operation of the gin. Dur- 
ing the season beginning in the fall of 
1950 many of the gins will have to keep 
extra clerical help for keeping the rec- 
ords necessary under cotton acreage al- 
lotments. That help would be exempt 


from overtime wages. (Do not confuse 
overtime wages with minimum wages, 
which will be covered later). While we 
understand that the bookkeeper in a 
gin during the active season is exempt 
from overtime wages, we suggest that 
in most cases this clerk is actually the 
weigher and only keeps such records as 
may be necessary for the bookkeeper at 
the general office, or the public auditor to 
actually compile the accounts of the gin, 
and that this person should be designated 
as “weigher” and not “bookkeeper.” It 
may save a lot of confusion when the 
wage-hour inspector comes to check up. 

5. Manager: The person in charge of 
a gin (provided it is not owner-operated) 
is nearly always called the manager. 
Years ago he was called “superintend- 
ent.” Actually he is the supervisor of 
the operation of the gin and of the em- 
ployees. It would also probably save 
some confusion in the minds of the wage- 
hour inspector if he should be designated 
on the payroll records as “superintend- 


a. In those plants and during those 
portions of the year where the manager 
or superintendent might be subject to 
overtime, this man would be exempt 
from overtime wages if he, 

b. receives not less than $55 per week, 
or $208.33 per month; does not spend 
more than 20 percent of his time actually 
performing the duties which he super- 
vises; if he has two or more employees 
under his supervision and has the right 
to hire and fire employees; is allowed 
to use his discretion in at least some 
decisions. 

6. After the ginning season is over 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Meet Today’s Special 
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@ Alligator V-belt Fasteners and the open-end V-belting 
now being made by belting manufacturers, will enable you. 
to make up multiple V-belt drives from roll belting. These 
fasteners have been on the market 9 years and are now 


on a wide variety of drives. 

Available for B, C, D sizes of belt for industrial use and 
l-in. and 2-in. sizes i 
ever, should not be used for repairing endless cord V-belts. 

Bulletin V-205 will give you complete details as to where 
and how these fasteners are used, sizes, list prices, tools and 
application instructions. A copy will be mailed at your 


Order from your supply bouse 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4632 Lexington Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
for flat transmission belts and 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 


for rai use. These fasteners, how- 
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* STORAGE OF COTTONSEED 
FOR PLANTING PURPOSES :. 


By H. F. MILLER and L. E. ELLWOOD 


Respectively, assistant professor, Department of Agricultural Engineering, College 
Station, Texas, and manager, Texas Planting Seed Association, Bryan, Texas. 


It is generally known that cottonseed 
with a high moisture content will heat 
and deteriorate during storage. 

Experiments were started in 1949 by 
the Department of Agricuitural Engi- 
neering to determine the conditions un- 


der which cottonseed should be stored 
to preserve its viability for planting pur- 
poses. Two large steel bins at the Texas 
Planting Seed Association plant in 
Bryan, Texas, each holding 160 tons of 
cottonseed, were equipped with 21 ther- 


MOISTURE TESTING, T0O- 
HAS ‘“SPROWTED WINGS” 








Investigate 


Do your moisture testing the mod- 
ern way. Send today for literature 
fully describing the Universal Mois- 
= Tester and liberal FREE trial 
offer. 











Sheldrick UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


The Greatest Advancement in 20 Years 


The secret is control. 
CONTROL of calibrations by built-in correlator 


dial gives direct moisture percentage 
readings—no charts required. 


CONTROL of temperature readings permits the 


quick testing cf frozen, hot or kiln 
dried samples. 


CONTROL of sample volume gives test after test 


consistency with greater accuracy. 


CONTROL of electrical supply eliminates in-c- 


curacies due to variations in line volt- 
age. 


Makes complete test in less than one minute on 
cotton seed, cottonseed meal, soybeans, soybean 
meal, grain feed and seed. Rugged, reliable. No 
maintenance. 
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1316-F SHERMAN AVE. 
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mocouples each to measure the tempera. 
ture of the stored seed. The bins have 
lateral wood ducts to draw air through 
the seed. These large bins are referred 
to as bins 6 and 7 in Table 1. 

A plywood building 12 x 16 x 8 feet 
was constructed with six small bins in 
it, each holding approximately two tons 
of cottonseed. These bins were equipped 
with sub-floors so that air could be drawn 
through the seed for cooling and drying 
when desired. Four thermocouples were 
placed in each bin at various levels to 
measure the temperature of the seed at 
regular intervals. Five of these bins were 
used during the 1949-50 season and are 
represented in Table 1 as bins 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5. 

TABLE 1. Percentage of moisture, germination 
and free fatty acid (FFA) in cottonseed stored 


from three to five months with different moisture 
ranges and treatments 


Beginning of Storage End of Storage 


Bin Pct. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 
No./ mois- germi- FFA mois- germi- FFA 











ture nation ture nation’ 
1 10.8 80 0.3 13:3 82 0.9 
2 11.0 80 0.3 11.5 78 1.8 
3 14.0 40 4.7 10.7 1 17.0 
4 13.8 40 4.3 12.8 0 15.8 
5 13.7 40 4.2 12.9 0 23.8 
6 8-10 85 8 8-10 85 3 
7 10-12 82 1.0 10-12 70 2.0 





iBins 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 each held two tons of seed. 
Bins 6 and 7 were large steel tanks holding ap- 
proximately 160 tons each. The cottonseed in all 
bins was stored approximately five months from 
October to March, with the exception of Bin 6, 
which was stored for three months from Septem- 
ber to December. 

The germination percentages are for seed sam- 
ples taken before they were mechanically delinted 
and cleaned. The same seed delinted and cleaned 
ran 10 to 15 percent higher in germination. 
8Below one percent. 


Results 


Bin 6, filled with cottonseed contain- 
ing 8 to 10 percent moisture, showed 
no sign of heating, deterioration or loss 
of viability. Air was drawn through the 
seed at two-week intervals as a precau- 
tionary measure to lower the tempera- 
ture. 

Bin 7 was filled with cottonseed con- 
taining 10 to 12 percent moisture with 
possibly six tons containing 13 percent 
moisture. This tank showed definite 
signs of heating in spots and a slight 
increase in the free fatty acid content 
of the seed. However, by pulling air 
through the seed at weekly intervals, the 
seed was kept from deteriorating and 
the viability was preserved. (See Table 
1 for more data.) 

Bins 1 and 2 were filled with cotton- 
seed containing an average of 11 per- 
cent moisture. No heating or loss in 
viability occurred during five months 
of storage and without aeration or dry- 
ing. There was a slight increase in free 
fatty acid of from 0.3 to 0.9 percent in 
bin 1. Bin 2 was treated with a chemical 
consisting largely of bicarbonate of soda 
at the rate of 12 pounds per ton. Seed 
treated with the chemical showed a sim- 
ilar reaction as seed from the untreated 
bin, except for the slightly higher rise 
in free fatty acid. 

Bins 3, 4 and 5 were filled with cotton- 
seed containing 14 percent moisture with 
4.5 percent free fatty acid. The seed was 
in worse condition than contemplated at 
the time it was stored. Bin 3 was kept 
cool by aeration. Bin 4 was used as a 
control and temperatures ran as high 
as 140 degrees F. Bin 5, treated with the 
chemical, reached 127 degrees F. but 
the rise and fall of the temperature was 
slower than in the control bin. 

Germination tests on the seed in bins 
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For Feed Producers... 


Bemis also makes regular cot- 
ton and Bemilin (dress print) 
bags, multiwall paper bags, 
and Bemis Special Thread and 
Mainstay Twine for bag clos- 
ing—all of them superior 
products. 
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* Your brand identification stands out much better in the bright, 
colorful inks on the white paper band. 


+ Ink on Bemis Band-Label printing does not rub off. 


+x Your brand is removed with the Band-Label and thus will not be 
used if the bag is refilled by someone else. 


+x With the Band-Label removed, the bag has a higher salvage value. 
Get the full story about Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags from your Bemis man. 
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3, 4 and 5 at the time of storage aver- 
aged 40 percent. All viability was lost 
after four and one-half months of stor- 
age, except for approximately one per- 
cent in bin 8. The rise in free fatty 
acid was not checked by keeping bin 3 
cool. Seed from bin 5 had a greater in- 
crease in free fatty acid than seed from 
bins 3 and 4. 
Discussion 

Sufficient data has not been obtained 
to make definite conclusions at this time 
on the storage of cottonseed for plant- 
ing purposes. 

However, as a result of this one year’s 
work, it is recommended that farmers 
and seed breeders check their freshly- 
ginned cottonseed closely for damaged 
seed before storage. Only seed with a 
low free fatty acid content and with a 
moisture content of less than 12 percent 
should be stored, unless sufficient fa- 


cilities are available for drying and cool- 
ing seed. 

Even when these facilities are avail- 
able, cottonseed which has received field 
damage and is high in free fatty acid 
content should not be stored for plant- 
ing purposes. 


El Dorado Oil Works Buys 
Bayonne, N. J., Property 


The El Dorado Oil Works, San Fran- 
cisco oil mill operator, has announced 
purchase of the real property on which 
its Bayonne, N. J., copra oil mill stands. 

The transaction gives the El Dorado 
company title to all the land and build- 
ings which it occupies at Bayonne, in- 
cluding one of the few deep water docks 
available in the New York area. 
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Wage-Hour Regulations 


(Continued from page 19) 


and all cotton is ginned for the season, 
all employees working in the gin plant 
are subject to the minimum of 75 cents 
per hour and overtime wages after 40 
hours. This applies to all cotton gins 
regardless of whether the gin is exempt 
from minimum wages under Section 
13 (a) (10) of the law covering “area of 
production.” 

7. Gins exempt from payment of min- 
imum wages: These are gins operating 
“within the area of production,” as de. 
fined by the Administrator. 

The definition of “area of production” 
as it is now defined by the Administra. 
tor is as follows: 

a. A gin that is located in the open 
country, and not within a town of 2500 
population, according to the latest Fed- 
eral census. 

b. OR within one mile of a town of 
more than 2500 but less than 50,000 in 
population. 

ec. OR within three miles of a town 
of 50,000 but not more than 500,000. 

d. In addition to the population test 
as described in (a) (b) and (c) above, 
in order to be exempt from payment 
of minimum wage, a gin must receive 
not more than five percent of its cotton 
to be ginned from a distance greater 
than 10 airline miles of a gin. 

8. All gins should check the above 
tests to determine whether they are 
liable for the minimum wage, or whether 
they are exempt. In the distance test 
as set forth in (d) above this check 
should be made each month for the pre- 
vious month, providing you are not al- 
ready paying the minimum of 75 cents. 
Keep in mind that the minimum of 175 
cents means for the lowest paid em- 
ployee, and you will probably have to 
pay appropriate differential for more 
skilled employees. 

9. Don’t forget that this exemption 
from payment of minimum wage, for 
those gins operating within the “area 
of production,” is only for the active 
ginning season and any work at the gin 
during the idle or dormant season is 
subject to the minimum, 

10. Age limit of employees: Federal 
laws provide that no person under the 
age of 16 years may be employed at the 
gin plant. Truck drivers must be at 
least 18. 

11. Night Watchmen: During the ac- 
tive ginning season night watchmen are 
exempt from overtime wages. They are 
subject to minimum wages if the gin 
is not operating within the “area of 
production.” 

12. Dormant Season: At a great many 
plants the only activities during the 
dormant season consist of what might 
be called retail sales of planting seed, 
fertilizer, feed, farmer service, etc. Such 
work is exempt as retailing. However, 
in some weeks during this period your 
men may be engaged in repairing or 
installing new machinery. That work is 
subject to both minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour provisions, 

The work of each employee is inde- 
pendent of all others. The work of some 
employees may be exempt and some 
others may not. 

Each work week shall be considered 
by itself. By this is meant that an em- 
ployee may be doing work in one week 
that is not covered by the wage-hour 
law, such as retailing. The next week 
he may be doing repair work on the gin 
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and be subject to both the minimum 
wages and maximum hours. This will 
require your planning your work during 
the dormant season so that the exempt 
and non-exempt work do not overlap. 

13. Retailing and Servicing: Sec. 13 
(a) (1) and (2) of the law reads: 
“the provisions of Sec. 6 (minimum 
wage) and Sec. 7 (overtime) shall not 
apply with respect to . . . any employee 
engaged in any retail or service estab- 
lishment, the greater part of whose 
selling or servicing is in intrastate com- 
merce.” 

In connection with the above provi- 
sion of the law, we quote from the Reg- 
ulations, Part 541.4: 

“The term ‘employee’ employed in 
a bona fide local retailing capacity in 
Section 18 (a) (1) of the act shall mean 
any employee 

(a) who customarily and regularly 
is engaged in, (1) making retail sales 
of goods or services of which more than 
50 percent of the dollar volume are made 
within the state where his place of em- 
ployment is located, or (2) performing 
work immediately incidental thereto, 
such as wrapping or delivery of pack- 
ages; and 

(b) whose hours of work of a nature 
other than that described in paragraphs 
(a) (1) or (2) of the law do not exceed 
20 percent of the hours worked in a 
workweek by non-exempt employees of 
the employer.” 

Our understanding of this, and it is 
confirmed by the local Wage Hour office, 
is that an employee doing retail work is 
exempt so long as he does not spend more 
than 20 percent of his time during a 
work week doing work that is not exempt. 
If he does spend more than 20 percent 
of his time doing non-exempt work, then 
no part of his work week is exempt. 

14, Payroll Records: No special form 
is prescribed by the Wage-Hour Division 
for keeping a record of the operation of 
the plant, or for the payroll, but the 
law does provide that you shall keep an 
accurate record with respect to the fol- 
lowing: 

a. When you commence operation in 
the fall, and when you finish for the 
season. Your regular gin records should 
cover that but it might also be a good 
idea to keep this information on your 
weekly payroll sheet for your own con- 
venience, and for ease in keeping your 
record straight. If you shouid have a 
rainy spell and not gin cotton within 
the week, you should make proper nota- 
tion on your payroll record that your 
men were held ready to gin any cotton 
that might arrive at the gin. 

b. You should keep an accurate record 
of your payroll each week. 

ce. The regulations provide that you 
show the name of each employee in full, 
and also the following: 

1. Social Security number (We think 
this is unnecessary owing to the fact 
that gin employees are not subject to the 
Old Age Insurance Tax). 

2. His age if he is under 19, and home 
address and the occupation in which he 
is employed. 

8. The time of day and day of week 
on which workweek begins. 

4. Number, hours worked each day, 
total hours worked in each week, the 
straight time hourly rate, any overtime 
you might pay for, total earnings for 
week, additions or deductions from pay 
for week, net wages paid and date of 
payment. 

Without doubt many printing houses 
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can provide you with forms for con- 
veniently keeping these records, but if 
that is not more convenient, we suggest 
that you contact the official organ of 
the National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, The Cotton Gin and Oil Press, 3116 
Commerce St., Dallas, Texas, for a book 
of their form 85-A which should take 
care of you for a year. The cost is $1.50, 
plus postage. You will find this a con- 
venient form to use in supplementing 
your present gin records. 


C. M. Scales Recovers 


Following Accident 

The many friends of C. M. Scales, 
secretary-treasurer and manager of the 
Home Oil Mill at Decatur, Ala., will be 
glad to know that he is recovering from 





injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent near Shelbyville, Tenn., June 24, 
and is able to be in his office part time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scales were returning 
from the wedding of their son in Mich- 
igan at the time of the accident. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Scales and their daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Man- 
ley, who were with them, were taken to 
a hospital in Nashville, Tenn., where 
they remained for several weeks. Mr. 
and Mrs. Manley were able to return 
home in July, but Mr. and Mrs. Scales 
remained in the hospital until a few . 
days ago. 


e Prompt and correct treatment 
for injuries can often save a life or pre- 
vent serious infection. That’s why it’s 
advisable to have a good, complete first 
aid kit always handy where men work. 
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eer 
ies: 


Cotton growers in every 





section of Texas are being sold on 


the time-, money-, and labor-saving advantages of mechanical har- 
vesting of cotton. The above advertisement covering the John 
Deere Two-Row Cotton Harvester is but one of a series which is 
appearing in various farm papers—ads that will go far in stim- 
ulating desire for the complete mechanization of cotton harvests. 
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Current Speculation 
Scored by Brannan 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan, in commenting on a report 
prepared by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority on current speculation in com- 
modity futures, said: 

“Excessive and unrestrained futures 
speculation has been taking place in soy- 
beans for several months and is now 
threatening to spread to other commodi- 
ties. The Department has been informed 
by responsible trade interests that the 
soybean futures market has not only been 
useless for hedging purposes, but that 
the price gyrations caused by this spec- 
ulation have caused heavy losses to 





legitimate merchandisers and processors. 
“Because of the impact on our econ- 
omy of such unwarranted speculative 
markets I am releasing a report which 
I have just received from the CEA cover- 
ing the increase in futures speculation 
which has occurred since June 25. It 
appears that a considerable number of 
speculators are intent upon ‘crashing-in’ 
on the opportunity afforded by the emer- 
gency situation which now faces the na- 
tion, regardless of the effect 1t may have 
on our economy or even on our war ef- 
fort. It seems obvious that some means 
must be established to eliminate, or at 
least curb, excessive speculation if the 
futures markets are to continue to per- 
form their useful function under the 
conditions which now confront us.” 


The report shows that in the four- 
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week period immediately following the 
attack on South Korea there have been 
sharp increases in volume of futures 
speculation in most of the more impor. 
tant commodities. A table which com. 
pares the four-week period with an 
equal period just before the Korean at- 
tack indicates trading increases of 128 
percent in eggs, 98 percent in lard, 78 
percent in wheat, and 44 percent in wool. 
The smallest increase is in cotton, being 
only 5.2 percent for the New York and 
New Orleans markets combined. 


A similar table compares prices of 
representative commodity futures on the 
last day of trading before the outbreak 
of hostilities with prices of the same 
commodities on Friday, July 28. This 
table shows that wheat, soybeans, corn, 
lard, cotton, cottonseed oil, eggs and wool 
tops all have advanced. The percentage 
of price increases during the five-week 
period ranges from five percent on corn 
to 41 percent on lard. 


It is pointed out that speculation is 
permitted in commodities at very low 
margin rates. These margins are estab- 
lished by the exchanges themselves, in 
contrast to the security markets where 
the rates are fixed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The exchange-established 
commodity rates are so low that spec- 
ulators depositing the minimum amount 
could have made from 100 percent to 
450 percent on their “investment” since 
June 25, 


The CEA report presents the results 
of recent investigations showing that 
current trading in soybean futures is 
90 to 96 percent speculative. Wheat fu- 
tures transactions are shown as 81 to 
86 percent speculative. The report states 
that preliminary information on a sim- 
ilar investigation of the trading in cot- 
ton futures on July 26, 1950 on the New 
York Cotton Exchange indicates that 
a smaller proportion of this trading is 
speculative than is currently the case 
with wheat and soybeans. 

The Secretary said, “The wide open 
door to speculation and inflation pro- 
vided by the commodity exchanges is an 
astonishing incongruity considering that 
housewives and citizens generally are 
being asked to refrain’‘from buying be- 
yond their immediate needs. Housewives 
are being asked to go easy in buying 
sugar, coffee, and other commodities for 
future family use. They buy sugar, for 
example, in five pound lots, and there is 
a limit to what can be stored in the 
home. On the other hand, speculators on 
the commodity exchanges can buy it for 
future delivery in lots of 112,000 pounds. 
They do not have to worry about storage. 
The housewife pays cash and speculators 
need deposit as little as seven percent 
of the price.” 


F. W. Hurston Recuperates 


After Eye Operation 


Friends of F. W. Hurston, Alabama 
district manager of The Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Cullman, and president of 
the Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, will be glad to know 
that he has returned home after an eye 
operation. Indications are that the op- 
eration was successful, and Mr. Hurston 
oe to be back in his office in a few 

ays. 


e The sweet potato is the lead- 
ing horticultural crop grown in Georgia 
on the basis of total farm value. 
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TH 


vol. Sold With 


ic LINTERS 
: GUMMERS 
: SAWS 


Steel Frame— 141 or 176 Saws 
“Standard Throughout the World” 


The Popular “TRULINE” Machine 
“Pays for Itself in Saw Life” 


The Original Bright Steel Saw 
“Cuts More Lint Longer” 


s When Rebuilding Your Linters 

en Remember Carver Service 

: SAW FILERS % LINT CLEANING EQUIPMENT 

¢ HULLERS % SEPARATING MACHINERY 

r FILES % HULLER KNIVES % PERMANENT MAGNETS 
n AUTOMATIC SHORT LOG SAW MILLS 











Repair Parts That Interchange 


3 CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA - MEMPHIS - DALLAS 
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Plan to use 


DOW 9-B 


SEED PROTECTANT 


Help your customers grow more cotton per acre—it will 
mean more business for you! Treat their seed with Dow 
9-B Seed Protectant. e Seed treatment with Dow 9-B 
Seed Protectant means profit to you and the cotton 
grower. e Thoroughly tested and used extensively by 
successful growers, Dow 9-B Seed Protectant can be 
used with assurance. It will do the job in helping pro- 
duce better, earlier cotton stands. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


] Dow 9-B Seed Protectant is easy to use in 
your regular seed treating equipment. 
Operators of seed treating equipment will 
not be affected when proper precautions 
are used. 


You can store treated seed months before 
planting time without injury. 


3 Animal poisoning from accidental eating 
of treated seed is very unlikely. 


Remenver [ 


It will pay you to get full information about 
Dow 9-B Seed Protectant. Ask your distrib- 
utor—or write to Dow for information. 


USE DEPENDABLE DOW 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


WEED AND GRASS KILLERS « INSECTICIDES « FUNGICIDES 
SEED PROTECTANT ¢ PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
GRAIN AND SOIL FUMIGANTS « WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INOUSTRY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION AND AGRICULTURE 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





es, 


Pink Bollworm 


Threat Serious 


@ L. F. Curl, in charge of the 
Division of Pink Bollworm Con- 
trol for USDA, reports an alarm. 
ing increase of pink bollworm in- 
festation in South Texas cotton 
fields in this year’s crop. The coun- 
ties south of a line from Eagle 
Pass to Victoria have already been 
found infested, and serious loss is 
being sustained in many fields in 
Nueces and Cameron Counties, 
Careful estimates of the damage 
done by the pink bollworm in 
Nueces County show many fields 
with from 10 to 15 percent loss and 
a few from 30 to 40 percent loss, 
One field of late cotton in Nueces 
County last week showed every 
green boll infested and an average 
of 11 pink bollworms per boll. No 
cotton was picked from this field 
which has already been destroyed. 

@ Curl points out that the South 
Texas cotton industry is fully 
aware of the serious situation and 
is taking vigorous steps to remedy 
it. County and local committees 
organized to promote early stalk 
destruction are getting wonderful 
results. Already thousands of acres 
of cotton stalks have been roller 
cut immediately after picking. This 
prevents production of further food 
for the pink bollworm and kills 
the worms in bolls knocked on the 
ground by the roller cutters, as 
they cannot survive the high soil 
surface temperatures that occur at 
this time of the year. 

@ Large numbers of cotton pick- 
ers are now moving out of the 
heavily infested South Texas area 
to other parts of Texas. Road pa- 
trols are intercepting as many of 
these as possible in order to clean 
their trucks and pick sacks, but 
Curl warns all farmers in other 
parts of the state who use South 
Texas pickers to check the trucks 
and pick sacks of arriving pickers 
and clean them of any seed cotton 
or cotton bolls, which should be 
immediately burned, as there is 
great danger of starting new pink 
bollworm infestations in such ma- 
terial. According to Curl, the 
heavy pink bollworm infestation 
in this year’s South Texas crop 
is due to the desire to produce a 
top crop in some sections last sea- 
son, which resulted in delay in the 
destruction of the stalks until cool 
weather set in, and additional gen- 
erations of the pink bollworm were 
consequently produced. 

@ Inspection of gin waste will 
proceed up the state as ginning 
gets under way, and some appre- 
hension is being felt that considera- 
ble spread of the pink bollworm 
may have taken place this year by 
natural means from the South 
Texas areas where so many worms 
have been found. However, wind 
currents may not have blown pink 
bollworm moths into other areas, 
so farmers are urged to check and 
clean cotton pick sacks originating 
in South Texas when brought to 
farms by pickers from South Texas. 
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BOARDMAN 








CONVEYING and ELEVATING 
EQUIPMENT 


x Complete Systems x Screw Conveyor Boxes 


x Conveyor Box Covers x Wood Box Linings 


Boardman 
Steel Conveyor Boxes 


Boardman standard steel conveyor boxes 
are available with formed or angle iron tops 
—either can be furnished with butt strap or 
steel flange joints. Steel Flanges can be fur- 
nished with or without feet. 


Boardman Conveyor Box is uniform in 
size and is made of first quality steel sheets 
that are uniform in gauge. Each section is 
painted with rust-inhibiting, neutral gray 
paint, providing good protection to the box 
when it is exposed to the weather. Special 
paint, or hot dip galvanizing, will be fur- 
nished when specified. 





Special Conveyor Boxes 


We are experienced and equipped to 
build special design conveyor boxes and 
covers. Examples are ... steam jacketed, 
both in U and round shape... drop bottom 
box ... perforated bottom U shape box... 
etc. We can also fabricate either the stan- 
dard style or special design box made of 
stainless steel, aluminum, or other alloys. 


Conveyor Box Covers 


Boardman Conveyor Box Covers are avail- 
able in the following four types: SLIP ON, 
BOLTED, SPRING CLIP and WEATHER- 
PROOF. 




















w#E BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY,-OKLA. PHONE 6-5435 
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Fifteen Experts Author 


New Book on Cotton 


Cotton Production, Marketing and 
Utilization is the title of a new 476-page 
book edited and published by W. B. An- 
drews of State College, Miss. The new 
volume contains 155 photographs and 
represents the experience of 15 authors 
who have contributed to this new work. 

They are W. B. Andrews, agronomist 
at Mississippi State College and the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; Charles A. Bennett, engineer in 
charge of U.S. Cotton Ginning Inves- 
tigations, Stoneville, Miss.; John F. 
Bogdon, Ivan Y. T. Feng and Richard C. 
Davis, who are engaged in research in 





the North Carolina School of Textiles, 
Raleigh; S. L. Calhoun, USDA entomol- 
ogist, Stoneville, Miss.; A. B. Cox, pro- 
fessor of cotton marketing at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin; Francis L. Gerdes, 
principal cotton technologist in charge 
of the USDA Fiber Laboratory, Stone- 
ville, Miss.; John F. Moloney, economist 
for the National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Memphis; David S. Murray, 
statistician, International Cotton Advi- 
sory Committee, USDA, Washington; J. 
Fred O’Kelly, agronomist at the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station, 
State College; A. L. Smith pathologist 
at the Alabama Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Auburn; H. P. Smith, 
professor of agricultural engineering at 








Aewanee Cottonseed Dumper 


HANDLES the biggest loads of cottonseed in 
a“‘jiffy.” Unloads all sizes of Trucks and Tractor 
Trailers. In 2 minutes they’re unloaded and 
on their way. You save time, work, money! 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. Raises t, 
43° angle in less than a minute, lowers in 25 
seconds. Maximum safety because of “oil- 
locked” hydraulic control and cushioned 
lowering. No danger of accidents. 

Hydraulically operated Pit Door opens and 
closes in seconds, permits the cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into the open pit. 

Easy operation and simple controls ... one 
man operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door all from one location where he can 
see and control the entire unloading operation. 
Greatly reduces labor costs. 

The KEWANEE Dumper will widen the area 
you can serve and increase your volume. 
Truckers appreciate “‘no long waiting in line” 
and they tell others. It attracts new customers 
and builds your business. Find out today how 
KEWANEE will solve your unloading problems. 


@Unloads all sizes of Trucks and 
Tractor Trailers. 


@ Sizes—40'x10’, 45’x10’, and 50’x10’ 
Platforms. Other sizes on special order. 


© Capacities up to 80,000 Ibs. 


@ Easy, trouble-free operation. Simple, 
positive, one-man Controls. 


@ Telescoping Hydraulic Cylinders re- 
quire only a shallow pit. 


@ Hydraulically operated 10’x10’ Pit 
Door and Wheel Stops. 





DISTRIBUTORS 














Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit 
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INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc. DAVIDSON-KENNEDY CO. 
Poplar Avenve & River Front 1090 Jefferson St., N.W. 


Write TODAY for Bulletin CD-3 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 


is, Tennessee Atlanta, Georgia 


INDUSiRIAL MACHINERY CO. Inc. 
2300 S. Main St., Fort Worth, Texas 
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the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station; H. P. Todd, assist. 
ant agricultural economist at the Mis. 
sissippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College; John H. Todd, Wash. 
ington representative of the National 
Cotton Compress and Cotton Warehouse 
Association and special assistant to the 
executive vice-president of the Nationa] 
Cotton Council. 

Cotton Production, Marketing and 
Utilization is a valuable addition to the 
literature on cotton. Copies are obtain- 
able from W. B. Andrews, publisher, 
State College, Miss., at $4.50 each. 


Guthrie and Wiesner Will 


Represent Allyn Mills 


Allyn Mills, Inc., of New York, has 
appointed C. P. (Charlie) Guthrie and 
A. M. (Al) Wiesner of Dallas as repre- 
sentatives for the sale of cotton ties and 
other steel products in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Old Mexico. They 
have opened an office in Dallas at 5004 
Ross Avenue, Office 210. Telephone is 
Tremont 17-9336. 

Guthrie will continue to represent 
Carolina Bagging Company and Belcot 
press cloth in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Wiesner retains his interest in A & B 
Bag Company in Dallas, but has moved 
his office to the Ross Avenue address. 
Both men are well known to the trade 
in the Southwest. 


Farm Real Estate 


Farm real estate values rose two per- 
cent in the four-month, March-July, pe- 
riod, according to a report released by 
the USDA. Increases in 34 states ranged 
from one to three percent in most states, 
and the average gain for the country 
as a whole was twice the gain made in 
the previous four-month period. U.S. 
land values, at 172 percent of the 1912- 
14 average, have now climbed back to 
the level of a year ago. They are only 
three percent below the peak reached 
in November 1948. ‘ 


FHA Loans 105,960 Farmers 
Money in Last Fiscal Year 


USDA reports that a major part of 
all production loans made through the 
Farmers Home Administration are being 
used to help farm families readjust their 
work to changing conditions and to help 
veterans and other young farmers be- 
come well established in agriculture. The 
agency’s policy is to make loans that 
will result in strengthening the family- 
type farm as the base of American agri- 
culture, and to discourage seasonal lend- 
ing in cases where poor farming methods 
might be continued from year to year. 
A total of 105,960 farmers who could 
not get operating or production credit 
from other sources borrowed from the 
agency’s local offices in the fiscal year 
just closed. Of these, 95,000 obtained ad- 
justment loans, payable over periods up 
to five years and based on individual 
farm-and-home plans calling for good 
practices and such reorganization of en- 
terprises as is necessary for stability 
and adequate income. The other 10,960 
loans were made on a one-year basis for 
seed, feed, fertilizer and other essentials 
for a single season’s work. 
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Now RE ADY 
FOR NEW : 
POWER DUTIES 

















Here are the new Oliver stationary units, skill- 
fully designed and ruggedly built for full-load, 
flexible duty on the farm and ranch or in allied 
agricultural industries. They’re packed with the 
field-proved efficiency features of the famous 
Oliver tractor engines, plus many added ad- 
vancements that make them adaptable to a 
wide variety of power jobs. 

This new Oliver power unit, for example, is 
equipped with a shock-mounted instrument 
panel that can be placed on either side of the 
engine, and a specially. designed governor that 
provides close regulation. The governor control 
is furnished with two levers within convenient 
reach, one on each side of the engine. In addi- 
tion, a heavy-duty clutch power take-off is 
available which accommodates most installa- 
tions without an outboard bearing. 

You’ll get steady, reliable performance and 
top economy from a variety of fuels with an 
Oliver-engineered power plant. And, at any of 
the hundreds of nationwide Oliver outlets you 
can obtain detailed information, expert engin- 
eering advice and specialized service. Consult 
your neighborhood Oliver dealer first on every 
power problem or application. The OLIVER 
Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 
A FAMOUS ENGINE 








OLIVER 


‘FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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2 Basic Engine Types 
in 3 Power Classes! 
® Diesel 


® High Compression for Gasoline, Natural 
or LP-gas. 


No. 166 Series—4-cylinder, up to 32 maximum h. p. 
No. 177 Series—6-cylinder, up to 47 maximum h. p. 
No. 188 Series—6-cylinder, up to 56 maximum h. p. 


Offered as a bare engine, or open or housed power 
units with a variety of attachments for special uses. 


units 3 describing Ol 
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RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your fizm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
son expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson expellers, 
belt driven, attractively priced. Inquire—Box 493, 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
444, Dallas 1, Texas. 











FOR SALE—36” Bauer Bros. attrition mill di- 
rectly connected with 50 h.p. motors, ball bearing. 
Attractively priced. Inquire—Tupelo Oil & Gin 
Co., Tupelo, Miss. 





FOR SALE—Various size filter presses, expellers, 
hydraulic equipment, 72-85” stack cookers, spare 
parts for hydraulic equipment, Bauer Bros. No. 
158-199 units, steel linter presses, hull packers, 
106-141 saw linters, Butters milling machine, elec- 
tric car spotter, Attrition mills, bar and disc hul- 
lers, shop lathe, drill presses, keyseaters, motors, 
engines, tanks, two new French screw presses. If 
used in oi] mill we have it.—V. A. Lessor & Co., 
P. O. Box Ne. 108. Phone Market-3352, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Two Smith vale round column 14 
box presses. Four Daviason-Kennedy round col- 
umn 16 box presses. One Davidson-Kennedy cake 
former. One set 48” crushing rolls. One David- 
son-Kennedy 6 plunger high pressure pump, One 
Davidson-Kennedy lower pressure pump. One Da- 
vidson-Kennedy accumulator. Inquire—Box 108, 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 











Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Two 10 ft. Hardwicke-Etter wood 
frame bur machines. One left hand and one 
right hand. Both in good condition, and have 
never been used in sand.—W. H. Ritchey, Has- 
let, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Sales — Repairs 


890 ROCKWOOD 


New Paper Hg in Stock 
All Sizes 


V-Belts & Sheaves 
Also 


New and reconditioned guaranteed cotton 
gin motors in stock for immediate delivery. 


150 i a /60/2300/900 rpm, Squirrel cage 
150 hp. 3 /60/440/720 rpm, equirrel cage 
125 3/60/4460 /90@ rpm, slip ring 
125 hp. ‘900 rpm. squirrel cage 
125 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm. slip ring 
100 hp. Popons bey rpm, ouuirral cage 
100 hp. 3/60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
100 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 8 /60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 
Fan and Press Pump motors and all other 

ratings in 
Call on us—day or night—anywhere. 


Complete starting equipment available for 
above motors. Free rental while we repair 


your motors. 
P. O. Box 7775 Phone H8-2801 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 














FOR SALE—One 14 ft, Hardwicke-Etter bur 
machine, also used parts for 14 ft. Hardwicke- 
Etter bur machine.—W. H. Ritchey, Haslet, Texas. 


HEADQUARTERS for good, late model used 
and reconditioned cotton gin machinery, engi- 
neered to meet your particular conditions. We us- 
ually have in stock and available Mitchell and 
other makes of extracting feeders, overhead bur 
machines, gins, lint flues, distributors, hydraulic 
presses, etc., at reasonable prices. Also, gas and 
diesel engines, electric motors and auxiliary 
equipment. Our long experience enables us to 
render you valuable assistance in selecting suit- 
able equipment for your needs.—R. B. Strickland 
$ Co., 183A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, 
‘exas. 








FOR SALE—Two gins; 1 Continental; 1 Murray; 
7 stands each. Vicinity of Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Write—H. F. Quaite, 312 Roger St., Waxahachie, 
Texas or phone 1513W. 


GIN OUTFITS—For sale and removal: A com- 
plete 4-80 saw Continental air blast plant, steel 
condenser, Paragon steel bound press, EJ tramper, 
14-foot Harwicke-Etter steel bur extractor, seed 
scales, rotor lifts, electric power, less buildings, 
cotton house equipment. Real bargain. Also, excel- 
lent complete 4-80 saw Murray outfit, late type 
glass front gins, steel condenser H.-E. extractor 
and type I cleaners, butane power plant. Both out- 
fits complete from suctions to press, and priced to 
sell.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., 
Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus gin complete, clean- 
ers, driers, etc., with or without building or power. 
Acreage cut forces gin to close, Price very 
cheap. Phone 1125J or write—H. E. Lacey, Luf- 
kin, Texas. 


on SALE—Six 60” standard Mitchell aie. 
One 66” standard Mitchell machine. — 
Ritchey, Haslet, Texas. 


FOR SALE TO CLOSE ESTATE—Cotton gin lo- 
cated at Tullahassee, Wagoner County, Okla., be- 
longing to the estate of Charles C. Hultquist, de- 
ceased. Gin is located in southerly portion of 
Wagoner County, Oklahoma, about eleven miles 
northwest of Muskogee, Okla. This is a Continen- 
tal 4-80 gin, in all steel building, with truck 
scales. Inquiries and bids should be addressed to— 
The First National Bank & Trust Company of 
Muskogee, Executor, Muskogee, Okla. 

















GINNERS—Check this list for equipment you 
may need- One Continental Paragon steel bound 
press, with or without hydraulic ram and cas- 
ing. 4-80 saw Continental Munger air blast gins, 
with or without lint flue and 60” all steel con- 
denser, 4-80 saw Lummus “Automatic” and 4-80 
saw Murray steel air blast gins. One 43” Stacy 
steel dropper. One 52” Stacy steel vacuum box. 
One Beaumier rebuilt hydraulic pump. Hydraulic 
rams and casings. New Phelps fans for every 
purpose. Used and rebuilt steel and cast iron 
fans. One 52” six cylinder Murray all steel model 
“H” straight line cleaner with steel “fan type” 
cylinders. Two 52” type MS Murray steel droppers. 
One Murray steel automatic tramper. New tower 
driers, gas and butane burners. “Anything for 
a cotton gin,” at prices you can afford to pay. 
—R. B. Strickland & Co., 18A Hackberry St., 
Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 10 ft. Lummus bur machine, 
wood frame, in good condition —W. H. Ritchey, 
Haslet, Texas. 











Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Two expellers complete with cookers. 
Must be first class condition. Give serial num- 
bers, make, age, price, etc., first letter. 1 50- or 
60-h.p. Kewanee boiler. 1 or 2 filter presses. Write 
—Box “PF,” care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WANTED TO BUY—One No. Pn Bauer Bros 
separator unit and one 30” Bauer Bros. bali 
bearing disc huller. Above equipment must be in 
good order.—Purchaser, Box 10, Marianna, Fla. 














Personnel Ads 





WANTED—Experienced gin manager at once, 
Good ee ay for right man. Give reference. 
Write—A. 


. Cowley, Ralls, Texas. 
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WANTED—One first class repairman and one 
first class linterman. Permanent position for the 
right man.—H. L. Morsbach, Western Cottonoi] 
Co., Richmond, Texas. 





WANTED—We are looking for an efficient active 
linters-man who has experience in the buying of 
cotton linters from the oil mills in California. At 
the same time he should know something about 
cotton waste for selling foreign waste to bedding 
manufacturers and other users on the West Coast. 
Opportunity to build up a very interesting posi- 
tion. Please answer in own handwriting under 
Box No. 65, care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 





WANTED—tThoroughly experienced and qualified 
cotten oil mill manager for Tornillo Cotton Oij 
Co., Tornillo, Texas, 35 miles east of El Paso. 
Very attractive proposition for right man. Write, 
wire or phone stating experience and references, 
—Leo R. Schuster, Secy., 814 Mills Bldg., El Paso, 
Texas. Phone 3-3683. 





Experienced oil mill superintendent open for 
connection. Wants superintendent’s job or might 
consider night run. Best of references. Write— 
Box “YB,” care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 





POSITION WANTED—Seventeen years experience 
in oil milling as bookkeeper-accountant, seed 
buyer, selling, management, etc. Desire perma- 
nent connection. Location negra Details and 
references on request. Write Box “KW,” care 
The Cotton Gin pos Oil Mill Press, Box 444, Dal- 
las 1, Texas. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—One rebuilt 8” x 9” four vi. we City 
engine. Sales and service on all sizes of Twin = 
engines.—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 1123 East 
Berry. Fort Worth, Texas. 








FOR SALE—Two 8” x 9” six cylinder Twin City 
engines. One clockwise and one _ counter-clock- 
wise. Both in good condition.—W. H. Ritchey, 
Haslet, Texas. 





FOR SALE—1 St. Louis Corless steam engine, 
750 h.p. size 26 x 54. 18 ft. x 44” flywheel. 
Right hand. — No. 1610. In first class con- 
dition. $2,500.00.—McAlester Oil Mill Co., Box 
275, bodies: Okla. 





FOR SALE—One 1,000, 000 B.T.U. Continental 
heater for $300.00. One 40” and one 35” ball 
bearing fan, $75.00 each.W, H. Ritchey, Has- 
let, Texas. 





ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry— 
warehouses, cottonseed houses and gin buildings. 
—Marvin R Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone C-5615. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—Two 120 h.p. F/M diesel 
engines; one 14 x 15 Skinner steam engine; five 
Continental XXX cleaner-feeders with 38 cylin- 
der after cleaner. Address—Muskogee Cotton Oil 
Company, Cctton & Gin Department, P. O. Box 
1567, Telephone 8118, Muskogee, Okla. 





FOR SALE—One Farrar-Theft 72 h.p. self con- 
tained boiler. Practically new, Complete with 
steam gauges, water columns, low water cut-off, 
two steam outlet valves, slow opening blow out 
valves, double pop-off valves and Enterp: To- 
tary oil burners, all complete, $2500.00 f.o.b., 
Tampa, Fla.—Box 10, Marianna, Fla 








John H. Jordan Dies 


John H. Jordan, 66, Wilmington, Del., 
retired assistant manager of the agri- 
cultural chemicals section, Grasselli 
Chemicals department. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., died July 23 in a hospi- 
tal at Wilmington. He had been with 
the company more than 43 years and 
was active in promotion and develop- 
ment of insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers and other agricultural products. 
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Chemists to Visit Copra 
Mill During Convention 


Three days of technical papers and 
a visit to a copra mill are among the 
business features planned for the semi- 
annual convention of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society in San Francisco Sept. 
26-28. The fall meeting will be at the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 

A reception on the evening of Sept. 
25 will precede the business sessions. 
The visit to the copra mill will be made 
Sept. 29, day following the convention 
proper. After the trip to the mill dele- 
gates may have their choice of an ex- 
cursion to a nearby winery or a courtesy 
flight by United Air Lines. 

E. B. Kester is general chairman and 
H. S. Olcott is program chairman for 
the convention. Both are with the West- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, Al- 
bany, Calif. 





More “First” Bales 


Although the actual first bale of 
1950 U.S. cotton was ginned in the 
Rio Grande Valley and auctioned 
at the Houston Cotton Exchange 
’way back on May 81, other “first” 
bales of this season’s crop are now 
being gathered in more northern 
sections of the Cotton Belt. 

First official bale of 1950 to 
reach the floor of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange was raised by 
Moise Chaisson, tenant farmer on 
the Ulysse Duhon farm in Lafay- 
ette Parish, La., and was ginned 
by The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
gin at Scott, La., Aug. 3. It was 
auctioned off for $1.50 per pound 
Aug. 10. Another bale was ginned ° 
on the same day and at about the 
same time in the afternoon by the 
Peoples Ginning Co. in the Prairie 
Hayes community, Acadia Parish, 
near Crowley, La. It was grown by 
Constant Matte. 





2 tent of dependable power 


te handle heav 


y loads at lower cost 





That's why Edroy Co-op Gin 
Company chose two Le Roi 
L-3460's—600 hp (max.) each 





What was believed to be the 
Delta’s first 1950 bale was ginned 
and brought to Greenville, Miss., 
Aug. 12. It was grown on the W. H. 
Neil and Son plantation at Geneill 
by Pete Ford and was ginned at 
the Neil Gin Co. plant at Heads. 

The Memphis Cotton Exchange 
received its first 1950 bale Aug. 14. 
It was grown by T. J. Temple of 
Winnsboro, La., and was ginned by 
the Planters Gin Co. of that place. 

As at the other exchanges, the 
first 1950 bale in Dallas County 
caught the Dallas Cotton Exchange 
so by surprise when it was de- 
livered to the trading floor Aug. 
14 that the auction was not ar- 
ranged until Aug. 16. Then, in an 
unparalleled bidding scene the 
grower, H. Grady Lavender of 
Lancaster, pleaded with bidders to 
stop when the bidding went over 
$1.25 a pound. The bale went for 
an all-time local record of $1.30 
a pound. With the $460 premium 
offered by the exchange, the 590- 
pound bale brought Lavender a 
total of $1,227. It was ginned by 
the Farmers Co-operative Gin at 
Lancaster. 








When you gin mechanically-picked cotton and operate extra accessory 
equipment you need plenty of power. Ginners like Edroy Co-op Gin 
Co. faced with this problem are turning to Le Roi L-3460 engines. 

Maximum output of these big V-12 units is 600 hp — no other 
engine of this kind can match this power. Recommended load for con- 
tinuous operation at 1200 rpm is 460 hp — at 900 rpm 360 hp. 

Despite its 600 hp, the 12 cylinder L-3460 is compact. Note the twin 
installation above at Edroy, Texas. Only a minimum of floorspace is 
required — installation is simplified, costs are low. 

For plenty of smooth, low-cost power to run your stands, cleaning 
equipment, pumps, blowers, presses, etc., your best buy is a Le Roi 
L-3460. You can run it on natural gas, butane, or propane. Learn all 
about the many features of this remarkable engine. See your nearby 


Le Roi distributor, F-36 





Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors 


Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La. 
Jackson, Miss. 

Tri-State Equipment Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. 

Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas 


Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
Southern Engine & Pump Company, 
Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, Dal- 
las, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and Lafayette, Houma, La. 
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New Products: 


WAUKESHA PORTABLE POWER 
UNITS IN 3 BASIC SIZES 


SHOWN above is one of the new Wau- 
kesha portable power units announced 
recently. It is the Waukesha Model 185- 
GLU 30 h.p. to 40 h.p. and Waukesha 
Model 190-GLU 35 h.p. to 45 h.p. six- 
cylinder portable gas or butane power 
unit interchangeable with Waukesha six- 
cylinder diesel power unit Model 185- 
DACU and 190-DLCU. 


Waukesha Motor Company in announc- 
ing a new line of industrial engines in- 
troduces a series of portable power 
units built around three basic sizes, a 
four-cylinder and two six-cylinder en- 
gines. 

These three basic sizes are made as 
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essentials: 


Velocity to maintain the 
flow... 


Pressure to overcome 
resistance ... 


Low power cost for 
economy... 


for pneumatic conveying of cottonseeds 
and hulls through small pipe systems 
or over long lines. 


Exceptionally low power requirements 
and positive air volume at the proper 
pressure for your needs—these are 
proved performance features of R-C 
Blowers. Sturdy construction, simple de- 
sign and no small moving parts assure 
low maintenance and long blower life. 

R-C Blowers in continuous service for 
more than ten years are not unusual. 


For new conveying systems or re- 
placements or extensions, get the best 
VPL with R-C Rotary Positive Blowers 
—proved by almost a century of service. 






ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 


BLOWER CORP. 
508 Carolina Ave. 
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diesels, gasoline, butane or natural gas 
engines, and carry approximately the 
same output ratings, size for size, wheth- 
er diesel or carbureted fuels are em- 


ployed. 

The Model 180-DACU portable power 
unit has a 3-5/16 in. x 3-3/4 in., 129 cu. 
in. four-cylinder diesel engine with a 
continuous output rating of 22 hp at 
1800 rpm. 

The Model 185-DACU portable power 
unit has a 3-5/16 in. x 3-3/4 in., 194 cu. 
in. six-cylinder diesel engine with a con- 
tinuous output rating of 33 hp at 1300 


rpm. 

The Model 190-DLCU portable power 
unit has a 3-3/4 in. x 4 in., 265 cu. in. 
six-cylinder diesel engine with a con- 
tinuous output rating of 45 hp. at 1800 
rpm. 

The three natural gas, butane, and 
gasoline power units which are counter- 
parts of the diesel power units, and 
which have interchangeable mountings, 
may be supplied with either gas, gaso- 
line, or combination gas-gasoline car- 
buretors, and being high-compression, 
overhead-valve engines there is no other 
change than carburetor and timing ad- 
justment needed when switching from 

gas to gasoline operation. 

The four-cylinder Model 180-GLU 
portable power unit has a 3% in. x 3% 
in. 144 cu. in. gas or gasoline engine with 
a continuous output rating on either 
1000 BTU gas or 70 octane gasoline of 
25 hp at 1800 rpm. 

The smaller of the two six-cylinder 
portable power units, Model 185-GLU, 
has a 3% in. x 3% in. 216 cu. in. gas 
or gasoline engine with continuous out- 
put on either 1000 BTU gas or 70 octane 
gasoline of 39 hp. at 1800 rpm. 

The large six-cylinder portable power 
unit Model 190-GLU has a 3% in. x 4 
in., 265 cu. in. gas or gasoline engine 
with a continuous output rating on either 
1000 BTU gas or 70 octane gasoline of 
46 hp at 1800 rpm. 

In addition to their usable power out- 
puts being interchangeable, as between 
diesel, gasoline or gas units, identical 
mounting dimensions of each size per- 
mit the use of the units either as diesel, 
gasoline, or natural-gas power plants 
with no alteration of the mounting 
base or drive. Likewise an owner may 
switch complete units to whichever type 
of power plant is needed to utilize the 
most easily obtainable and most economi- 
cal fue 

The wide popular demand for power 
units in the 10 hp. to 50 hp. range makes 
economical volume production possible 
in these sizes and further cconomies re- 
sult from a wide interchargeability of 
parts as between the diesels and their 
gas or gasoline counterparts. Cylinder 
blocks, cylinder sleeves, numerous bear- 
ings and bushings, valves and springs, 
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gaskets, coolant pump and governor 
parts and many other common service 
items are the same, size for size, whether 
used for the diesels or the carburetor en. 
gines, 

The three disels—one four and two 
sixes—are all of the special Waukesha 
type employing American Bosch injec. 
tion equipment with single plunger 
pump, pintle type single orifice nozzles, 
and governor built into the fuel pump, 
The patented spherical combustion cham- 
ber, typical of all Waukesha diesels, is 
made in two sections; the lower section 
which is air insulated from its seat in 
the head is a Stellite precision casting, 
while the upper section which carries 
the injector is entirely surrounded by 
liquid coolant, thus keeping injectors 
cool and in prime working order at all 
times. This patented combustion system 
is said to give exceptionally smooth run- 
ning without shudder or clatter and at 
the same time it provides a quick, flexible 
response to power demands and throttle 
change. Good fuel economy of these en- 
gines is evidenced by their clean ex- 
haust throughout their rated power and 
speed range. 

Other features of these Waukesha 
diesels listed by the manufacturer are: 
renewable wet sleeve cylinders, overhead 
valves, positive lubrication, high velocity 
coolant circulation by centrifugal pump, 
helical cut timing gears, steel backed, 
copper-lead precision rod and main bear. 
ings; and full protection by intake air 
cleaners, and renewable element, fuel 
and lubricating oil filters. 

All power units of this series are 
available either with or without fuel 
tanks; with or without clutch and power 
take-off; with or without skids and slide 
rails; but in other respects all units will 
be built to a standard specification. 


e About one out of every three 
trucks and more than one out of seven 
passenger cars are used on the Ameri- 
can farm. Use of trucks serving agri- 
culture has risen 60 percent since 1941 
and 1,700 percent since 1920. 
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ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 


Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 
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By FRED BAILEY 


and JAY RICHTER 


Washington Representatives 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


eSouth vs. West Battle May Stymie Con- 
trols—There is a growing possibility that 
cotton production and marketing con- 
trols will be lifted for 1951. The possi- 
bility arises from a bitter South vs. 
West battle in Congress that could 
stymie new cotton legislation this year. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
completed hearings recently on the Pace 
cotton bill, HR 9109, and has been try- 
ing to reach agreement on a report. The 
hearing produced more fireworks than 
the committee had seen on any other bill 
this session. 

Senator Clinton Anderson (D., N.M.) 
acted virtually as a prosecuting attorney 
to cross-examine and harass witnesses 
who testified in favor of the bill. He gave 
Frank Woolley, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment witness, a rather thorough going 
over. 

Anderson got an assist from the Re- 
publican side of the committee table. 
The Republican members, as usual, were 
not reluctant to add a bit of fuel to any 


ow Washingien Bureau 
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scrapping on the Democratic side of the 
table. Point is, the committee appears 
to be pretty badly split. 


The House bill to revise the present 
acreage allotment law would also have 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture 
to proclaim quotas whenever the supply 
of cotton, production plus carryover, ex- 
ceeded estimated domestic and foreign 
demand. Authors of the measure said it 
was intended to “assure” the proclama- 
tion of quotas in 1951 and 1952. After 
1952 the law would revert to the present 
requirement of a proclamation whenever 
supply exceeded estimated demand by 
30 percent. 


e Dilemma for Brannan—If the present 
cotton law is allowed to stand, as it may, 
Brannan may find himself in a tough 
dilemma. Department lawyers say there 
is “legal basis” for his using the 1938 
basic farm law and thus apply acreage 
allotments without marketing quotas. 


In doing so, however, he could be 


charged with ignoring the later law 
passed in 1949. The lawyers concede 
that he probably wouldn’t do that “unless 
the alternative were intolerable.” Bran- 
nan doesn’t like the idea of “off and on” 
controls for cotton and has said so. 

If the present 30 percent reserve pro- 
vision stands, Brannan probably would 
not have legal basis for proclaiming 
quotas for next year. The Aug. 1 indi- 
cated crop of 10,308,000 bales is at least 
three million bales under estimated de- 
mand for the year. 

Department experts figure the carry- 
over next Aug. 1 will be under four mil- 
lion bales. That would make the decision 
on quotas close when the Secretary comes 
to make a decision not later than Oct. 
15. The department never has attempted 
to operate an acreage allotment pro- 
gram without quotas and officials say 
the difficulties of attempting to do so 
make the prospect uninviting. 


e Old South Wins in House Committee— 
Back of the cotton row in Congress is 
the effort of the Old South to hold on 
to its historical acreage advantage 
against the “upstart Westerners.” Equal- 
ly anxious are the Westerners, who see 
an opportunity to continue an acreage 
expansion that began in recent years. 

The division splits Texas right down 
the middle. It was that division and the 
compromise “Texas gadget” which held 
up the bill for weeks in the House. Old 
South power, however, finally over- 
whelmed the opposition in the House 
committee. 

Southerners charge that the West 
wants a free rein on production in order 
to build up a “historical base” on which 
to base claims for greater allotments 
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PHELPS PNEUMATIC UNLOADER 
equipped with 


NEW GRAVITY DISCHARGE 


Designed for unloading peanuts, soy beans, 
grains, tung nuts and castor beans without 
breakage; it also handles cottonseed perfectly. 
It requires only 1/3 h.p. to operate, a consid- 
erable saving in power over the standard screw 
type discharge — power that can be used to in- 
crease unloading capacity. 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


PHONE 2-1314 P. 
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later on. The West replies that in a time 
when more cotton is needed we ought 
not to haggle over who produces it. 


e Milk Fats vs. Vegetable Fats—There 
is another battle looming in Washington 
between cotton and dairy interests. This 
time it is over the use of vegetable fats 
instead of milk fat in desserts that re- 
semble ice cream. 

The Food and Drug Administration 


has issued a proposed order holding that 
the use of vegetable fats in the manufac- 
ture of ice cream, instead of milk fats, 
makes the product “adulterated within 
the meaning of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act.” A hearing on the 
proposed order has been set for Nov. 13 
in Washington. 

Food and Drug Administration offi- 
cials told The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press that the proposed order “probably” 





Oil Mill Experience With Swift Totals 100 Years 


EIGHT OIL MILL MANAGERS who have a total of 100 years of oil mill experience 
with Swift & Company were honored recently by Vice-President C. T. Prindeville. 
The managers met in Chicago for a three-day meeting to discuss operations and 
plans for the coming season. Prindeville is shown cutting the “centennial” cake 
which was served at a luncheon. Seated, 1. to r.: N. P. Noble, manager at Champaign, 
Ill.; Prindeville; and Sam Hollett, manager at Frankfort, Ind. Standing, 1. to r.: 

C. McGee, manager at Des Moines, Ia.; H. B. Parker of the Chicago Oil Mill De- 
partment; S. E. Cramer, head of the Oil Mill Department; H. S. Byrd, manager at 
Fostoria, Ohio; J. L. Gunn, manager at Blytheville, Ark.; W. B. Stone, manager at 
Cairo, Ill.; and F. A. Norris of Prindeville’s office. 


August 1, 1950 Cotton Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics makes the following report 
from data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, and cooperating state agencies. The final outturn of cotton compared with this forecast will 
depend upon whether the various influences affecting the crop during the remainder of the season 


are more or less favorable than usual. 




















AREA IN AUGUST 1 LINT YIELD PER PRODUCTION (Ginnings)® 
CULTIVATION CONDITION HARVESTED ACRE 500-lb. gross wt. bales 

July 1, 1950 Aver- ver- Aver- 1950 
State Less 10-Year age 1949 1950 1949 age Indi- age 1949 Crop 

Average Aban- 1939- 1939- cated 1939- Crop Indic, 

donment! 1948 1948 1950? 1948 Aug. 1 

Thous. Thous. Thous. Thous. 

Acres Pet. Pet. Pet Lb. Lb. Lb. Bales Bales Bales 
Missouri 432 80 84 73 442 378 344 373 462 310 
Virginia 26 a ae oe 878 305 185 23 20 10 
N. Carolina 564 81 79 58 373 259 196 578 4466 230 
S. Carolina 869 76 72 67 821 209 254 738 554 460 
rgia 162 13 65 69 2438 181 228 769 604 540 
Florida 33 — a _ 162 153 160 13 16 11 
Tennessee 645 76 81 79 378 865 887 541 633 520 
Ala 1,321 75 71 65 272 226 208 912 852 560 
Mississippi 2,039 75 68 17 330 261 334 1,653 1,487 1,420 
Arkansas ,686 76 81 76 344 309 $13 1,393 1,682 1,100 
Louisiana 71 70 69 269 298 253 536 650 400 
Oklahoma 1,010 13 74 63 164 225 183 502 610 280 
'exas 7,034 14 89 76 170 266 205 2,729 6,040 3,000 
New Mexico 184 91 90 90 498 428 483 133 276 185 
Arizona 289 91 96 97 433 649 693 188 543 417 
California 611 92 94 100 600 634 672 501 1,268 855 
Other States® 13 _ — — 418 363 357 16 1 10 
United States 18,678 16 80 15 261.3 4284.0 264.9 11,599 416,128 10,308 

Amer. Egypt.® 107.5 — an — 299 346 301 27.8 4.0 67.4 





1From natural causes. *%Indicated Aug. 1, on area in cultivation July 1 less 10-year average abandon- 


ment. *Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for ginning. 
®Included in state and United States totals. Grown principally in Texas, 


sas, Kentucky and Nevada. 
New Mexico and Arizona. 
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*Revised. ‘Illinois, Kan- 
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was based on a section of the act which 
declares that a food shall be deemed to 
be adulterated: 

“1. If any valuable constituent has 
been in whole or in part omitted or ab. 
stracted therefrom, or 

“2. if any substance has been sub. 
stituted wholly or in part therefor, or 

“3. if damage or inferiority has been 
concealed in any manner, or 

“4, if any substance has been added 
thereto or mixed or packed therewith go 
as to increase its bulk or weight or re. 
duce its quality or strength or make it 
appear better or of greater value than it 
is.’ 


e CCC Cotton Stocks Vanish—Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is doing a rush 
business in disposing of its cotton stocks, 
Some of the sales, at least, may be to 
mills which want to do a bit of “hoard- 
ing” on their own, officials suggest. 

Of the 3,190,150 bales of 1949 cotton 
put under loan, farmers had redeemed 
more than 2,600,000 bales up to July 27, 
the latest figures available here. Officials 
estimate that redemption since July 27 
may have reduced loan holdings to about 
800,000 bales. 

Farmers redeemed 1,490,000 bales of 
the 5,271,000 bales of 1948 cotton placed 
under loan. CCC put the remaining 38,781,- 
869 bales into the pool. By July 26 CCC 
had sold 612,169 bales of the pooled cot- 
ton. Every other day sales since then 
probably have reduced CCC holdings to 
around 2,500,000 bales. 


e Confusion in Washington Over War— 
Washington war hysteria has quieted 
down to just plain confusion. Broadly 
speaking, official views may be divided 
into two general groups—those who fear 
“too much, too soon” and those who fear 
“too little, too late.” 

A majority of the Administrative 
Branch apparently belong to the first 
group, while congressmen generally hold 
to the latter view. There apparently is 
no agreement as to how much is too much 
or how little is too little. Neither is 
there consensus of how soon or how late 
it actually is. 

Taking a middle ground and assum- 
ing that Korea is the first of a series of 
crises that could, but may not, lead to 
war with Russia in the next 12 months, 
here are some probabilities: 

Inflation pressures are to continue to 
grow. The dollar, now worth 58 pre- 
World War II cents, may be stabilized 
at around 50 cents. 

Civilian goods will become less plenti- 
ful, but still enough to keep down actual 
hardships. War preparations in the next 
few months are to take a maximum of 
10 percent industrial production. 

No big increase in demand for farm 
products, from the military, civilian con- 
sumers or exports, is foreseen. Supplies 
are ample and total farm production 
this year is a near record. 


e No One Wants Job of Administering 
Controls—Washington administrative of- 
ficials are unexpectedly gun-shy on con- 
trols, The headaches of a few years ago 
still are too fresh in their memories to 
make the prospect of again administer- 
ing controls very inviting. 

President Truman has confirmed the 
exclusive report in this column two 
weeks ago that he would assign the con- 
trol job to existing departments, rather 
than create new agencies. That decision 
will hold at least until the nation faces 
all-out war. 

The White House will set policy, with 
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Presidential Assistant John Steelman as 
the key man. National Security Resources 
Board chairman W. Stuart Symington 
will be the coordinator. Principal ad- 
ministrative agencies will be the Agri- 
culture, Labor, Commerce and Interior 
Departments. 

The loaded gun in the war powers bill 
is the unasked-for provision for wage, 
price and rationing controls. Truman 
will have to decide when to pull the 
trigger. If he follows present plans he’ll 
delay that as long as possible. 

Labor will get the wage controls, al- 
though industry hardly regards Secre- 
tary Tobin as strictly impartial. Price 
and rationing controls, so far, have no 
definite home. All the White House says 
is that it doesn’t plan another OPA. 

Agriculture fears the job as it would 
the plague. But unless Brannan can talk 
awfully fast and persuasively, he may 
find that it is his. One USDA official 
resignedly remarked that “we can get 
no assurance that we will not get the 
job. After all, this is the government 
agency that knows most about food. 
That’s two strikes against us already.” 


Plans Progress for 


Big Spinner-Breeder 
Meet Sept. 11-12-13 


Plans for the seventh annual Spinner- 
Breeder Conference to be held Sept. 
11-12-18 at El Paso are progressing 
rapidly. Cotton interest organizations of 
the El Paso area will be hosts. The 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation will hold its silver anniversary 
meeting with the Conference, with mem- 
bers of the association participating in 
the proceedings. 

This series of industry-wide meetings, 
sponsored by the Advisory Research 
Committee of the Delta Council, has as 
its objectives the promotion of mutual 
understanding and recognition of prob- 
lems common to all components of the 
cotton industry with particular empha- 
sis on breeding and producing cotton to 
meet spinners’ requirements. 


e Begun in the Delta—Begun in 1944 
at Stoneville, Miss., subsequent meetings 
have been held at Clemson, S. C.; Harts- 
ville, S. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; and Char- 
lotte, N. C. The Conference was brought 
back to the Delta in 1948..The meeting 
last year in Charlotte, with the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association as 
host, was attended by 600 delegates 
from every cotton interest state and 
from several foreign countries. 

The 1950 meeting in El Paso is ex- 
pected to be the largest gathering of 
the series, with host organizations plan- 
ning elaborate entertainment and tours 
for conference attendants. 

With headquarters in the Cortez Hotel, 
the three-day meeting will get under- 
way at 9 a.m., Sept. 11. The first day’s 
agenda will be devoted to a series of 
discussions of particular interest to cot- 
ton spinners and breeders. A panel dis- 
cussion of “Spinners’ Problems and Cot- 
ton Quality Requirements” will climax 
the opening session. Percy S. Howe, Jr., 
president of the American Thread Co., 
New York, will present a report from 
the Long Staple Cotton Committee at 
the afternoon session. 

Conferees will tour the El Paso-Mesilla 
Park area on Sept. 12, where they will 
visit the U.S. Cotton Ginning Branch 
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Laboratory and the cotton breeding work 
at New Mexico A. & M. College. They 
will also tour Dean Stahmann’s farms 
and will be guests of the college and local 
people at a real western “chuck wagon” 
feed at noon. 

The meeting will be brought to a close 
at noon on Sept. 13 at the Cortez Hotel. 
On the meeting agenda for the closing 
session is a panel discussion on “Cotton 
Breeding to Improve Spinning Quality.” 

The afternoon and evening of Sept. 
13 will be devoted to the silver anniver- 
sary meeting of the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association with the an- 
nual banquet of the organization sched- 
uled for Wednesday night. 


e Special Train—A special train, orig- 
inating in Charlotte and routed through 





New Orleans, is being provided to trans- 
port spinners and Mid-South cotton peo- 
ple to the meeting. Extra Pullman cars 
will originate in Memphis and New Or- 
— for Mid-South Conference attend- 
ants. 

Departing from Charlotte on Sept. 6, 
loaded with cotton textile men and their 


Paul J. Lemm, Jr., Joins 


Jack W. Pillow Co. 


Announcement was made last week 
of the appointment of Paul J. Lemm, 
Jr., as Southwest representative for Jack 
W. Pillow Co., linters dealers of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Lemm is the son of P. J. 
Lemm, general manager of Brenham 
Cotton Oil & Mfg. Co., Brenham, Texas. 








Suppose you were asked to name 
half of the more than 1,000 uses 
for cotton—could you do it? And 
would you have known that 90% 
of all cottonseed oil goes into the 
making of these quality food prod- 
ucts: margarine, mayonnaise, salad 
oils and dressings, shortening and 
cooking oil? 


King Cotton rules such a vast do- 
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ABOUT KING COTTON ? 











main that it is almost impossible to 
keep your finger on so much data. 
But here’s one fact to remember: 
Quality products like Nucoa marga- 
rine and Hellmann’s or Best Foods 
Real Mayonnaise depend on golden 
cottonseed oil for their smooth tex- 
ture and healthful food value. Why 
not try Nucoa and Real Mayonnaise 
in your own home—you'll enjoy 
their flavor and nutritious goodness. 


The BEST FOODS, Inc. 


1 Eest 43rd Street, New Yerk 17, N. Y. 
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wives, the train will arrive in New Or- 
leans at 8 a.m. on Sept. 7. Spinners will 
be greeted by the mayor of the city and 
representatives of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, who will act as hosts 
during the all-day stop-over. 

Additional Pullman cars will leave 
Memphis on the evening of Sept. 6 to 
join the train in New Orleans. Mid-South 
people can board the train in either city, 
but must make advance reservations. 
Stop-overs are scheduled at Houston 
and San Antonio, with the train ar- 
riving in El Paso on the morning of 
Sept. 10. The return trip will be made 
by way of Dallas. 


Jack Pillow Back on Job 


Jack W. Pillow, of Jack W. Pillow Co., 
linters dealers of Memphis, Tenn., is 
back at his desk following an appendec- 
tomy about three weeks ago. 


e About 500,000 replacements 
in dairy cows (two percent of 26 million} 
have to be made annually because of 
brucellosis. 


Pointers from Cotton Council: 


Defoliation Helps 
Control Insects 


Where cotton plants have been strip- 
ped of their leaves through the use of 
chemicals, boll weevils leave almost im- 
mediately, the National Cotton Council 
points out in stressing the value of 
chemical defoliation in late season in- 
sect control. 

According to entomologists, defolia- 
tion reduces the percentage of locks in- 
fested by weevils, the Council says. They 
report, too, that damage to open cotton 
because of heavy aphid populations and 
late cotton leafworm infestation has 
been lessened greatly when the plants 
are denuded of foliage. 

The process, in addition to halting 
the current depredation of cotton insects, 
also has been cited as a means of re- 
ducing the percentage of hibernating 
boll weevils. With leaves gone and the 
weevil’s food supply cut off, the pest 
goes into hibernation so weakened that 
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on various foreign aid funds, such as ECA, but have been increasing slightly and in 
1949-50 may reach (or slightly exceed) the 1935-39 average. 
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it has a poor chance of surviving the win. 
ter. In one test not a single weevil was 
found in 12 fields of seedling cotton 
where plants had been defoliated the 
previous fall, whereas the average pop- 
ulation following undefoliated cotton 
was 58 weevils per acre. 

The disease of “tight lock” or boll rot 
can be controlled also through the use 
of chemicals which cause the cotton 
plant to drop its leaves. Boll rot js 
caused by a fungus which attacks ma. 
ture bolls and prevents them from open- 
ing normally. This renders the fibers 
almost worthless. 

Defoliation often is a necessity, the 
Council points out, if machine harvesting 
is to be utilized since it assists in: (1) 
removing the bulk of leaves that inter. 
fere with machine efficiency; (2) pre. 
venting green leaf stain in lint; and (3) 
eliminating a source of dry leaf trash 
which is difficult to remove at the gin. 

Recent experiments in the Southeast- 
ern Coastal Plain area of the Cotton 
Belt also indicate that cotton seed grade 
and germination may be improved sig- 
er by leaf removal at the proper 
ime. 


Delta Gins Enter 1950 Bale 


Identification Program 


The Delta Council Bale Identification 
Association has announced that 200 gins 
over the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta have 
entered into the 1950 program to iden- 
tify and advertise Mississippi Delta cot- 
ton. Orders totaling approximately 450,- 
000 tags have been received and from 
all indications over 600,000 bales will be 
tagged with the familiar red and blue 
Yazoo - Mississippi Delta identification 
marker by the end of this season. The 
four leading counties are Bolivar, Sun- 
flower, Coahoma and Laflore. 


“The use of the area identifying mark- 
er is now well established,” Delta Coun- 
cil says, “and producers and ginners 
recognize the value of permanent iden- 
tification of cotton and the practice is 
spreading to other cotton growing areas. 
Mill men have reaffirmed their desire 
for area identification in several meet- 
ings with spinner-breeder groups.” This 
group will have its annual meeting in 
September at El Paso, Texas. 

Miss Mitchell Finch, sales manager 
of the Bale Identification Association, 
Stoneville, urges all ginners to place 
their orders for tags at once either by 
letter or telephone, and all orders will 
be given immediate attention. 


Cotton Picking Contest 
To Be Held Sept. 29 


Sept. 29 has been announced as the 
date of the eleventh annual National 
Cotton Picking Contest in Blytheville, 
Ark., although the official program for 
the event will begin Sept. 28. 

Conducted by the Blytheville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the program will 
follow that of the 1949 contest. A parade 
of floats and high school bands will open 
the celebration the afternoon of Sept. 
28, with street dances that night. 

The actual picking contest will be held 
Sept. 29. Judging will be on three points: 
amount of cotton picked, quality of the 
picked cotton and condition in which the 
ge 3 leaves the rows. First prize will 

e $1000 cash, second prize $250 and 
other prizes down to $25. 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e How Good Are Pastures Now? Most 
late summer pastures need “help” to 
keep production of meat and milk up. 
Both visible and hidden losses occur in 
pastures at this season. When pastures 
“burn” or become short, the livestock 
producer can see this loss. But you can’t 
see the loss of protein and phosphorns 
which occurs as pasture forage starts 
maturing. . 

Professor F. B. Morrison lists analy- 
sis in his test, “Feeds and Feeding” which 
shows that Sudan, Orchard Grass and 
Dallis grass lose from 41 to 60 percent of 
their protein, on a dry basis, as they 
reach bloom or seed stage. At the same 
time, they lose 35 percent to 60 percent 
of their phosphorus, 

Cottonseed meal, cake and pellets are 
ideal supplements to make late summer 
pasture keep up production. These are 
high in both protein and phosphorus, 

The value of cottonseed meal to sup- 

plement maturing pasture has_ been 
proved many times. In 1947, the Kansas 
Experiment Station fed one and one-half 
pounds of cottonseed cake, per head 
daily, to steers on abundant mature 
bluestem grass. Each pound of cake pro- 
duced three-fourths of a pound of addi- 
tional beef. 
e Harvesting Grain With Hogs—Corn 
will soon be maturing. Many farmers 
will be saving labor and making more 
profit by “hogging-down” corn fields. 
Start with pigs weighing about 100 to 
125 pounds and let them get the most of 
the corn while fattening. When corn be- 
comes scarce, clean up fields with bred 
gilts, sows and breeding pigs. 

Protein supplement is as important 
in “hogging-down” as in the dry lot. 
The Virginia Experiment Station showed: 
that when fed at the rate of one-half 
pound per pig, daily, each 25 pounds of 
supplement produced 36 pounds of extra 
gain. A good protein supplement to self- 
feed or hand-feed is: 40 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 40 pounds of tankage and 
20 pounds of alfalfa leaf meal. 

Cottonseed meal is especially valuable 

to produce firm pork when peanuts or 
soybeans are “hogged-down.” The North 
Carolina Experiment Station proved, a 
good many years ago, that peanut fed 
hogs would produce firm pork if taken 
off peanuts when weighing 90 pounds 
and placed on a regular fattening ra- 
tion containing’ 13 percent cottonseed 
meal. Recent experiments at that Sta- 
tion showed that 91 percent of the car- 
casses were firm when pigs were taken 
off soybeans at 85 pounds and placed 
on a ration containing 13 percent of cot- 
tonseed meal. 
e Start Feedlot Cattle Safely—The Iowa 
Extension Service says that cattle wili 
do better and get on feed quicker and 
more safely if the protein supplement is 
fed from the start. Another important 
point is to feed plenty of bulk when 
starting cattle on feed. For example, 
cattle can be put on feed safely in a 
third less time on corn-and-cob meal 
than on shelled corn. 

Cottonseed meal is a favorite protein 
supplement with most cattle feeders in 
the Cotton States. It promotes fast 
gains, high finish and saves grain. 
¢ Not-Common-Feeds—Corn, milo, bar- 
ley, oats and wheat are grains which 
most of us know well from experience. 
But quite frequently other feeds may 
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replace them with a saving in feed cost. 

Sweet potato meal is almost equal to 
corn for beef or dairy cattle. Fresh rice 
bran, used up to one-third of the ration 
for dairy and one-half of the ration for 
beef, has 75 to 80 percent of the value 
of corn. Molasses has 85 percent of the 
value of corn when used up to four 
pounds, per head daily, for fattening 
steers. For milk cows, it has 90 percent 
vf the value of corn when used up to 
10 percent of the grain ration. Citrus 
pulp may have up to 90 percent of the 
value of grain when forming not over 
25 percent of the ration. 

Sweet potato meal, citrus pulp and 
molasses are all low in protein content. 
Feed more cottonseed meal when they 
are used in the ration — Educational 
Service, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Dallas. 









Colombia Will Import 
More Fats and Oils 


Colombia has authorized importations 
of substantial quantities of food as a 
means of offsetting losses in domestic 
production, caused by unfavorable weath- 
er, and of combatting excessive increases 
in food prices, USDA reports. The au- 
thorizations include about 15,000 short 
tons of copra and 1,500 tons of refined 
vegetable oils. It appears likely, the re- 
port says, that lard may be added to 
the list of increased imports. Both veg- 
etable and hog lard are now under im- 
port control. 


e DDT as a liquid spray is an 
effective material for controlling the 
pecan weevil. 


FACT... 


for Advertisers: 


The editorial leadership of 
this publication is measured 
by the fact that the National 
Cottonseed Products 
Association, the National 


Cotton Ginners Association 


and every state ginners 


association have recognized 


it as their official magazine. 
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Soybean Production 
Heads for Record 


If Aug. 1 conditions are real- 
ized 1950 production will be 270.7 
million bushels, 48.4 million above 
last year and 47.7 million above the 
record 1948 crop. 


USDA-PMA’s quarterly soybean mar- 
ket summary says a record crop of 271 
million bushels of soybeans will be har- 
vested this year if present prospects are 


realized. This would be 22 percent above 
the 1949 crop. Crushings of soybeans, 
October through June, this season were 
the iargest of record and totaled over 
150 million bushels, Almost 46 million 
bushels of soybeans remained for crush- 
fing or export during the July-Sept. 
quarter or for carry-over Oct. 1. Soy- 
bean prices advanced steadily from No- 
vember until the first part of August 
and averaged $3.10 per bushel at Illinois 
country points in July which was a dol- 
lar above the Nov. 1949 average. 

e Record Crop in Prospect — A record 
crop of 270.7 million bushels of soybeans 
will be produced this year if Aug. 1 
conditions are realized. This is 48.4 mil- 
lion bushels above the 1949 crop and 
47.7 million bushels higher than the rec- 
ord 1948 crop. This bumper crop is due 
almost entirely to increased plantings 
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since the indicated yield of 20.9 bushels 
is 1.5 bushels below the 1949 record 
yield. The 10-year average yield is 188 
bushels per acre. The soybean acrea, 
for harvest as beans in 1950 is estimated 
at about 12,937,000 acres, an increase 
of 30.5 percent over last year. This in. 
crease results largely from land diverted 
from crops under acreage allotments, 
especially corn and cotton. 

e Stocks—Stocks of soybeans in all posi- 
tions on July 1 totaled 45.9 million 
bushels, the largest July 1 stock since 
1945, and compare with 40.3 million g 
year ago and 31.8 million two years 
ago. With a large disappearance in re. 
cent months, farm stocks dropped to 
only 6.8 million bushels on July 1 com- 
pared with 9.5 million a year ago. Coun- 
try elevator stocks at 4.4 million bushels 
were less than half those of a year ago, 
while terminal stocks at 6.2 million were 
almost double the year before, and were 
the largest of eight years of record. Soy- 
bean crushers held record stocks of 28.5 
million bushels, which were 10 million 
above a year earlier. 

e Record Crushings—Large supplies of 
soybeans and a good export and domes- 
tic demand for oil resulted in record 
crushings of soybeans this season. Crush- 
ings, as reported by the Census Bureau, 
totaled 150.4 million bushels Oct. 1949 
through June 1950. This is 7.6 million 
above the same months of 1948. Exports 
of soybeans have been large this season, 
but with advancing prices export de- 
mand slackened. In the first nine months 
of the season 12.4 million bushels were 
exported, which compares with 18.4 mil- 
lion the same months last season and 
2.2 million the six-year (1942-47) aver- 
age. In addition, 251.8 million pounds of 
soybean oil, which is equivalent to 25.7 
million bushels of soybeans, were ex- 
ported Oct.-June this season. This com- 
pares with 222.2 million pounds, equiva- 
lent to 22.7 million bushels, exported in 
the same months last season. 

e Prices—In the first four months of 
the season, soybean prices averaged 32 
cents per bushel below the same months 
of the previous season. But with a good 
demand for oil and meal, prices advanced 
and during the six months February 
through July averaged almost 50 cents 
above the corresponding period last year. 
Prices of soybeans at Illinois country 
points averaged $3.10 in July compared 
with $2.10 in November, the low point 
of the season, $2.50 in July a year ago, 
and $3.79 two years ago. Oil and meal 
prices have been relatively lower than 
soybeans, with the result that the mar- 
gin between the returns from oil and 
meal and the price of soybeans has been 
below the average of the past few years. 
Based on Chicago prices, the margin be- 
tween the market price of oil and meal 
obtained from a bushel of soybeans and 
the cost of soybeans averaged 23 cents 
the first 10 months this season compared 
with 64 cents last season, 53 cents in 
1947-48, and 22 cents the prewar (1935- 
39) average. 


Anderson’s Exsolex Process 
For Kimball-Norris Mill 


The Kimbell Oil Mill, Sherman, Texas, 
unit of the Kimbell-Norris Mills, is in- 
stalling the Exsolex Process, manufae- 
tured by the V. D. Anderson Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This system involves 
pre-pressing, using Anderson Expellers, 
followed by the Anderson solvent extrac- 
tion unit, 
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Caterpillar Building New 
Plant at Joliet, Hil. 


First steel erection at the new Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. plant at Joliet, IIl., 
began Aug. 8, according to T. R. Farley, 
vice-president. 

The new plant at Joliet marks an ad- 
ditional expansion of manufacturing fa- 
cilities with which it is planned to achieve 
the greatest possible economy in the 
manufacture and distribution of Cater- 
pillar products. In addition to its main 
plant at Peoria, Ill., Caterpillar has a 
factory and parts depot at San Leandro, 
Calif., and parts depots at Kansas City, 
Kans.; Atlanta, Ga.; Shreveport, La.; 
Albany, Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Spokane, Wash.; and Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is planned that final assembly op- 
erations from component parts produced 
by Caterpillar and the present subcon- 
tractors will start in the Joliet plant 
even before the building is completed and 
the necessary machinery for fabrication 
is installed. 

Caterpillar says the Joliet site is 
suited ideally for the manufacture, as- 
sembly and shipping of earthmoving 
equipment. 

While the cost of the facilities, which 
will include a modern steel fabricating 
and assembly building, an office build- 
ing, a heating plant and soluble oil and 
water treatment plants, was not dis- 
closed, it is understood that it involves 
the expenditure of several millions of 
dollars. 

The manufacturing facilities will cover 
approximately 700 thousand square feet 
of floor space and it is estimated that 
sixteen to seventeen hundred people 
ultimately will be employed in its opera- 
tion. 


Mississippi Soybean Growers 
Meet at Indianola 

A Delta-wide soybean meeting was 
held at the Sunflower County Court- 
house, Indianola, Miss., at 2:30 p.m. 
Aug. 16. 

Sponsored by Delta Council, the Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service and the Farm 
Bureau in cooperation with the American 
Soybean Association, objectives of the 
meeting were to furnish soybean pro- 
ducers with information on harvesting, 
grading, marketing and price support 
programs. 

Government estimates place the Mis- 
sissippi 1950 soybean crop at 480,000 
acres, with approximately 300,000 acres 
listed for harvest. The 1949 acreage was 
274,000, with 108,000 acres harvested 
for beans. 


Specialist to Study 


European Markets 

F. H. Whitaker, USDA agricultural 
economist and cotton marketing special- 
ist, has left for Europe to spend a year 
or more studying market outlets for 
American cotton under the Research 
and Marketing Act program. He will 
maintain headquarters in Paris. 

The study, sponsored by USDA’s Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
is aimed at developing information need- 
ed in a long-run effort to maintain ex- 
port markets for U.S. cotton. Whitaker 
will observe and report developments af- 
fecting the demand for American cotton 
and carry on other activities designed 
to aid U.S. cotton exports through com- 
mercial channels. 
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Historically, Western Europe and the 
U.S. Cotton Belt have been linked by 
strong ties of interdependence. To a 
large extent land settlement and invest- 
ment in the cotton states were motivated 
by Europe’s need of American raw cot- 
ton. The postwar shortage of dollars, 
however, has created difficulties of pay- 
ment. And, although greatly aided by 
ECA operations, many European coun- 
tries feel that over the longer term they 
will be impelled to switch their cotton 
purchases, insofar as possible, to other 
sources of supply and to promote the 
production of rayon. 

Mr. Whitaker will study the situations 
in these countries with the hope that a 
substantial market for U.S. cotton in 
Europe can be preserved beyond the 
period of ECA activity. 


In addition to his work in France, Mr. 
Whitaker will travel in Ireland, the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Denmark, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, Austria 
and Turkey. 


J. Van Rogers’ Father Dies 


J. Van Rogers, Sr., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., father of J. Van Rogers, Jr., 
Southeastern representative of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association’s 
Educational Service, Atlanta, Ga., died 
Aug. 6 while visiting a brother in Jack- 
son, Miss. Funeral services were held 
Aug. 8 in Chattanooga. Other survivors 
— his wife, three brothers and one 
sister. 
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CASH! FOR YOUR 


COTTON CROP 


Your cotton warehouse helps speed the ob- 
taining of government loans. The negotiable 
warehouse receipt is all you need to sell your 
cotton, and it is readily accepted by banks as 


Your cotton warehouse has won world- 
wide recognition and confidence through 
years of efficient service in storing, handling, 
and marketing the South’s major money crop. 


Cotton in your warehouse is like money ‘in 
the bank— it’s guarded against weather 
damage, loss or theft—warehouse safety and 
service will add to your profits from cotton. 


NATIONAL COTTON COMPRESS 


“COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATIO 
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Guides to Good Ginning 
(No. 1 in a series.) 


Everybody Gains 
by Good Ginning 


When the ginner turns out a good ginning job, he benefits himself, 
the farmer who grew the cotton, the spinner who buys the lint cotton, 


and the consumer who buys the finished product. 


Most ginners recognize those facts and do their best to maintain 


skillful supervision and strict attention to principles of good ginning. 


Last year, faced with the problem of ginning a tremendous cotton 
crop, ginners were greatly overworked and could not do the best job 
of ginning. This year, however, with acreage allotments in effect, 
ginners will have a better opportunity to improve their service to their 


customers and the quality of their products. 


The United States Department of Agriculture is carrying on care- 
ful studies of ginning methods, seeking ways of improving the ginning 
processes. To help give wide circulation to the findings of these studies, 
we plan to publish some of them in a series of advertisements in 
this magazine during the next few months. We hope that this series 


will provide some helpful guides to good ginning for the entire industry. 





‘ (INCORPORATED) 
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The Chips Were Down: 


—— 


Diesels Into Texas 
Mill in Record Time 


Many industrial power units have been 
changed over from steam to diesel power, 
but few have ever been made under cir- 
cumstances as compelling and dramatic 
as those made recently at the Greenville 
Cotton Oil Mill at Greenville, Texas. 

The mill’s steam power plant failed 
completely. An inspection showed that 
the 49-year-old steam engine had finally 
given up, and was in no condition to be 
repaired again. 

This breakdown came only a few 
weeks before the first of the long red 
trailers would begin lining up to dis- 
charge their loads of seed at the mill. 

The situation was critical. It demanded 
speed. Not only did it look as if the mill 
and its employees might lose a good part 
of their year’s income, but many store- 
keepers in Greenville depend on the mill 
payroll to keep things moving from their 
shelves. If the mill were to remain down 
through a good part of the cotton sea- 
son, it would have its effect on practic- 
ally everyone in the community. 

As soon as Hugh Cameron, manager 
of the Greenville Cotton Oil Mill, and 
G. A. Ward, superintendent, had made 
certain that the old steam engine would 
have to be scrapped, they began planning 
for a new power plant. There was no 
time to experiment. They had to be right. 
They called in engineers from Stewart 
and Stevenson Services, Inc., in Houston, 
the nation’s largest distributor of GM 
diesel engines. 

Within only four days after first meet- 
ing with the cotton oil executives, Stew- 
art and Stevenson men, working closely 
with Cameron and Ward, had developed 
the engineering plans and specifications 
for a complete modern diesel power 
plant. The installation looked good on 
paper. It was just what they wanted 
and needed. But could it be completed 
on time? Everyone knew the tremen- 
dous amount of work required, the time 
usually required for installation and the 
important date on which the first loads 
of cottonseed would arrive. 

The job of making the installation 
began. As the days ticked by equipment 
began rolling in. Speed reduction gears 
reached Greenville by express; couplings, 
controls, drives, and all the required as- 
semblies came in, some from Chicago, 
some from Cleveland, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, and Houston. The months usually 
required were reduced to weeks, and the 
weeks to days, 

On the forty-second day after the de- 
cision was made to re-power with GM 
diesels, the new power plant took up 
the load. The mill was in operation again. 

The installation was no patch-work 
affair dictated by expediency and haste. 
The experience of Stewart and Steven- 
son in making power installations al- 
lowed them to give the same careful at- 
tention to the job, to make the same 
thorough analysis of the needs, as if 
speed were of no importance. 

The power plant consists of two GM 
diesel quad units each rated at 450 h.p. 
for continuous service or a total com- 
bined horsepower of 900. The maximum 
horsepower rating combined is 1200 h.p. 

Power from these engines is trans- 
mitted to the oil mill machinery through 
two different sources. The bulk of the 
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BETTER GRADE COTTON 
WITHOUT FIBER DAMAGE 





Federal and state extension services have developed the 
following 4-point program for better ginning in 1950. If adopt- 
ed by ginners as a guide for 1950 operation it will maintain the 
quality of the crop and thus strengthen cotton’s competitive 
position at home and abroad. 





1—Maintain uniform loose rolls. 


a—For better grades and higher income. 
b—To reduce power costs. 


2—Keep overflow to a minimum. 
a—Bypass overhead machinery on overflow cotton. 
——— and recleaning often causes two-sided bales and fiber 
amage. 


3—Use only necessary cleaning equipment. 
a—Valves and by-passes allow selection of required machines. 
b—Rough or machine-harvested cotton may require use of 12 to 22 
cleaning cylinders plus extractors. Clean hand-picked cotton should 
be handled carefully and with less equipment. 


4—Use only enough drying to insure smooth ginning. 

a—Green, damp, or dew-laden cottons require drying only for smooth 
preparation. 

b—Mid-season trashy or machine-harvested cottons may require extra 
drying for better cleaning. 

c—Late-season roughly harvested weather-damaged cotton can stand 
more drying than earlier premium cottons. 

d—Net values from drying should be measured in terms of both grade 
benefits and weight losses. 


Planning Maintenance and Repair 
Are Basic to Efficient Operation 


Ww 


Horace Hayden, Executive Vice-President of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, says: 

The 4-Point Program for better ginning 

in 1950 makes sense because— 
The gin machinery operating in 1950 is capable of doing the finest work in his- 
tory. Still, we should recognize that finer gins require more expert operation in 
order to enhance and not impair the inherent value of our improved cottons of 
today. 


Alfred M. Pendleton, Extension Cotton Ginning Specialist, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says: 


The 4-Point Program for better ginning 
in 1950 makes sense because— 


Modern gin machinery designed to handle very rough harvested and mechanically 
harvested cottons is bringing millions of additional dollars to farmers through 
higher grades. On the other hand, the spinners are requesting that clean, high 
grade cottons be handled as carefully as possible to avoid “neps” and fiber dam- 
age. Therefore, the ginner who gives equal attention to both these problems, as 
set out in the 4-Point Program, is not only operating for maximum farmer income, 
but is also rendering a distinct service to the entire cotton industry. 
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WHY SKF 
IS PREFERRED 
BY ALL INDUSTRY 





Pioneers of the Deep Groove Ball 
Bearing, the Self-Aligning Ball 
Bearing, and the Spherical Rol- 
ler Bearing. 


SSS INDUSTRIES. INC. 
PHILA. 32, PA. 





INTEGRITY === CRAFTSMANSHIP 








TOLERANCE SURFACE 


METALLURGY CONTROL FINISH 





PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
UNIFORMITY SERVICE 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 











FUEL - LABOR - SEED 


The Cottonseed Sterilizer Control that will 
AUTOMATICALLY cut off the heat as 
seed flow diminishes, and turn it on again 
when seed passes into conveyor. 

Reduces temperature chart variation. 

Can be used with LP Gas, Natural Gas 
or Steam. 


For Information Write— 


FEDERAL BUTANE CO. 


P. O. Box 344 Harlingen, Texas 


Serving the Rio Grande Valley with LP 
Gas and Tanks—the finest in lubricants— 
and skilled engineers to handle any burner 
failure or fuel problems. 








BUILT TO ORDER 


Large, well equipped shops and experienced personnel available for special 
machinery design and construction. Take your gin and mill problems to “Alamo.” 


ALAMO IRON WORKS 


SAN ANTONIO -— CORPUS CHRISTI — 


BROWNSVILLE — SAN ANGELO — _ HOUSTON 





Covered with Carolina’s Standard 2-lb. Jute Bagging, cut of bales, above, is actual 
photograph of same before cutting sample holes. 
Cotton so covered is subjected to less weather damage than either closely woven 
cotton, Burlap, or Sugar Bag Cloth due to open weave admitting sunlight and air, 
and looks better than either after sample holes are cut, and is unquestionably 
better for the purpose. 





CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 


Jno. S. King & Co. Manufacturers and Importers C. P. (Charlie) Guthrie 
Sales Agents Sales Agent 
Memphis, Tennessee HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA Dallas, Texas 
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power is transmitted to the two main 
line shafts of the mill through Vee belt 
drives, thence to the various individua] 
equipment by individual belt drives run. 
ning from the line shafts. 

The balance of the power required to 
run the mill comes from a generator algo 
driven by the GM diesel engines. This 
generator handles the lights and miscel. 
laneous auxiliary electric load. 

The GM diesel quad units are unique 
in that they may be operated on either 
diesel fuel oil or a combination of diese] 
fuel and natural gas. 


The two diesels are arranged so that 
each power unit consists of four banks 
of six cylinders driving through a com- 
mon shaft. Any one or more of the 
cylinder banks may be removed from 
the load by merely disengaging a clutch 
without interfering with the power of the 
remaining engaged units. Since there are 
a total of eight banks of cylinders in- 
stalled on both units and only five to six 
are actually required to handle the full 
load, ample reserve power is always 
available in any emergency. 

A special automatic control was de- 
signed by Stewart and Stevenson which 
flashes a light and rings an alarm in 
the event of overheating or low oil pres- 
sure on the engines. The light remains 
illuminated showing the operator ex- 
actly where the trouble exists. 


Atlantic Steel Has Product 


Engineering Department 


In response to the marked growth of 
metal-working industries throughout the 
South, and to increased demand for 
diversification of its own products, the 
Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, has 
announced the formation of a Product 
Engineering Department. 


R. S. Lynch, president of the company, 
stated that the new department began 
operations Aug. 1. He listed these objec- 
tives of the new department: 

(1) Arousing of consumer interest and 
stimulation of sales so as to hold or 
increase the company’s share of existing 
markets; (2) utilization of idle produc- 
tion and sales facilities through opening 
of new markets; (3) diversification of 
product lines so as to reduce seasonal 
and long-term fluctuations in production 
and sales; (4) direct services to Atlan- 
tic Steel customers as well as to other 
metal consumers and fabricators in the 
form of free consulting-type assistance 
in such areas as product design, plant 
lay-out, fabrication problems, metallur- 
gical problems, market surveys and an- 
alysis and other similar manufacturing 
and marketing problems. 

F. A. Teeple, Jr., with Atlantic Steel 
since 1934, has been named manager of 
the Product Engineering Department. 


Whitaker to Swift's Oil 
Mill at Des Moines, la. 


Announcement was made last week 
that C. D. Whitaker, manager of the 
feed division of Swift & Co. Oil Mills’ 
Dallas district, has been made manager 
of the Swift soybean oil mill at Des 
Moines, Iowa. Whitaker formerly was 
manager of the company’s cottonseed oil 
mill at Palestine, Texas. He has been 
succeeded in the feed division by Joe 
Adams, who will have his headquarters 
in Fort Worth. 
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To Give U. S. Growers 





* Mexican Breeding Program 


Better Cottons Quicker 


Cotton history is in the making this 
month on a six-acre irrigated plot at the 
cotton substation of the Mexican agri- 
culture department near the village of 
Iguala, about 125 miles south of Mexico 
City. 

A new tropical breeding program being 
launched there jointly by the major U.S. 
seed breeders, the Cotton Belt agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council holds the two-fold 
hope of increasing the nation’s supply 
of scarce extra-long staple cottons and 
of improving cotton’s competitive posi- 
tion—both over a span of years shorter 
than heretofore possible. 

The program, calling for shortening 
the stabilization period for new cottons 
and for more rapid improvement of 
American-Egyptian cottons, may reduce 
from 10 to six or seven years the time 
when triple hybrids, interspecific crosses, 
and better Egyptian types will be avail- 
able to the U.S. cotton farmer. 

Triple hybrids and interspecific crosses 
—the subject of widespread interest last 
year—offer the cotton industry new op- 
portunities for meeting the threat of 
synthetic fibers in markets at home and 
abroad. Tremendous increases in tensile 
strength and greatly improved luster, 


both to be gained through the new com- 
binations, would put cottons in a vastly 
more favorable light. 

Tensile strength of some of the new 
cottons has been measured at as much 
as 120,000 to 130,000 pounds per square 
inch, compared with about 80,000 pounds 
for conventional cottons. Such would im- 
prove measurably cotton’s position in 
the tire cord market where synthetics 
have taken a firm hold due to the lower 
count, lighter yarns which have been 
substituted for heavier and more expen- 
sive cotton yarns. 

Improvements in luster likewise would 
mean much to cotton. Cotton Council 
market anaylsts have conducted inves- 
tigations which reveal that greater nat- 
ural luster of the cotton fiber would en- 
able it to compete more favorably in 
annual markets for 2,200,000 bale equiv- 
— now supplied by competing mate- 
rials. 

Of similar great importance is the 
work on improving American-Egyptians. 
These cottons, with staples of one and 
three-eighths inchs or longer, have been 
obtained in the main by U.S. mills from 
overseas sources, If the economic growth 
of Egyptian-type fiber becomes possible 
within the country, the nation would no 





longer face the prospect of being in 
short supply during periods of interna- 
tional emergency. 

The project now getting under way 
in Mexico is the outgrowth of recom- 
mendations adopted by the National 
Cotton Council’s delegate members at 
their annual meeting at Memphis last 
January. During the months since Jan- 
uary, the program has been prosecuted 
by a voluntary working committee in- 
cluding Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, director 
of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Stillwater; Dr. C. R. 
Sayre, former head of the Cotton Divi- 
sion, BPISAE-USDA, and now president, 
Delta and Pine Land Company, Stone- 
ville, Miss.; Dean Stahmann, private 
seed breeder, Las Cruces, N. M., and 
Claude L. Welch, director of the Council’s 
2 geaaae and marketing division, Mem- 
phis. 

An initial revolving fund for setting 
the program in motion has been estab- 
lished by the Cotton Council, but the 
work actually will be financed by the va- 
rious sponsoring agencies on a fee basis 
determined by their individual participa- 
tion. All Cotton Belt experiment station 
directors and virtually every major seed 
breeder have pledged their support of 
the project. 

Under the program, two crops of seed 
will be produced each year. The first 
shipment of seed for planting at Iguala 
will be shipped about Sept. 1. Other seed 
will be shipped from all parts of the 
Belt during the following two months. 
The tropical plantings wiil be made in 
time for harvesting in February and 
March. Seed then will be sent back to 





On Screw Conveyor 


LINK-BELT 


Does the Whole Job 


You Get Every Part, frem 
Flighting to Drive, from One 
Responsible Manufacturer 


Screw Conveyor has many advan- 
tages for handling a wide variety of 
bulk materials. It is compact, simple, 
efficient, easy to install, and operat- 
ing costs are low. Stock service on 
popular sizes. Contact our nearest 
office for an unbiased recommenda- 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Louis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., 
Baltimore 18, Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2. 


Distributors Throughout the South 
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Mr. Ginner— 
Are Your Payroll Records 
Up to Date? 


The Wage and Hour Regulations 
for cotton ginners have recently beer 
changed, and there are definite require- 
ments that must be met in the keeping 
of records on your employees. 


We have a Payroll Book (Form 85-A) 
which meets these requirements in all 
respects. It has been fully approved by 
the Regional Office, Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, Dallas. 


Price: $1.50 per book, plus postage 


THe Corton Gin AND Oi. Mitt Press 


DF 


P. O. Box 444 Dallas 1, Texas 
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Do you have trouble with your Cleaner choking? 


Then change to V-Belt drives . . . easily adjustable, tension of 
belts can be changed by turning three set screws. No idlers needed. 


Manufactured by GULF BREEZE COMPANY 
2708-18 Taylor St. Dallas 1, Texas 


Patent 
Pending 














THE Ginest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 






Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bearings 
Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 


Runs on track—un- 
loads long trucks or 
trailers without mov- 


ing up. 








The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 

















Proved COST CUTTERS 


THERMO-LAST 
NYLON PRESS CLOTHS | 


Closely controlled mill tests have proved that “Thermolast” 100% Du Pont 
nylon press cloths cut oil extraction costs. 


Other Nylon Advantages 
Strong—Lightweight 
Tough—Durable 

Dimensional Stability 

Low Moisture Absorption 


Not weakened by Oil, 
Mildew, Soil Rot 


SUMNER COMPANY 


Mill and Offices, Columbia, South Carolina 
To be among the first to take advantage of this new and better nylon press 
cloth, call our nearest representative 


Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex. « Central Bag Co,, Macon, Ga. * Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
Foreign Agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


“THERMO-LAST” Nylon Press Cloths 


Outlast old-type cloths 3 to 1 

e Practically eliminate repair work 

e Handle faster, easier 

e Permit use of larger cake, more oil per 
pressing 
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the U.S. for the regular spring planting 
in April. 
The field work on the project will be 


under the supervision of L. R. Lytton, 
BPISAE-USDA cotton breeder at the 
Las Cruces, N. M., cotton field station, 
The Mexican government has assured 
its cooperation in the program. 

Serving as a clearing house for the 
project’s operation will be an eight-mem- 
ber Tropical Cotton Service Committee 
headed by Dr. H. D. Barker, head, Cot- 
ton Division, BPISAE-USDA, Beltsville, 
Md. Other committee members include 
Claude L. Welch, production and market- 
ing director, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, secretary-treasurer; Dr. E. V, 
Smith, vice-director, Alabama Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Auburn; 
George J. Harrison, superintendent, 
California Cotton Field Station, Shafter; 
Dr. J. W. Neeley, geneticist, Stoneville 
Pedigreed Seed Company, Stoneville, 
Miss.; Dr. C. Hoyt Rogers, plant path- 
ologist, Coker Pedigreed Seed Company, 
Hartsville, S. C.; Dean Stahmann, 
Stahmann Farms, Las Cruces, N. M.; 
and E. C. Ewing, Delta and Pine Land 
Company, Scott, Miss. 


What Happens to Quality? 





Delta and California 
Get Ginning Tests 


Tests of 450 bales of cotton in the 
Mississippi Delta and in California, un- 
der different conditions, to determine 
the effect of various ginning practices 
on the quality of cotton fiber, have been 
recommended by the National Cotton 
Council’s Industrywide Committee on 
Cotton Quality. 

Gin machinery manufacturers will 
nominate gins for the tests in each area, 
with three gins, each of a different make, 
chosen by lot for each of the two loca- 
tions. No unusual adjustments will be 
made in gin machinery before a test is 
run. 

Five groups of tests will be run at 
three different periods, with 25 bales of 
cotton in each group—a total of 75 bales 
of cotton to be processed by each of the 
six gins. After the cotton has been gin- 
ned, spinning tests will be run in 18 
mills-—one mill for each group of 25 
bales. 

In processing each 25-bale group, five- 
bale lots will be ginned under varying 
conditions. In one case the ginning rate 
will be normal, with all overhead clean- 
ing equipment and lint cleaners in use. 
A second test will be under the same 
conditions except the rate of ginning 
will be about twice normal. A third test 
will be at a normal rate and with lint 
cleaners but by-passing all overhead 
cleaning except the extractor feeder. 
The lint cleaner will be by-passed in a 
fourth test. The final test will be under 
the same conditions as the first except 
for drying, which will be excessive. 
These series of tests will be run three 
times by each gin. 

The Cotton Quality Committee, at the 
close of its recent two-day meeting in 
Memphis, also established a sub-commit- 
tee, headed by Dr. George R. Walker, 
vice-president of Stoneville Pedigreed 
Seed Co., Stoneville, Miss., to aid in the 
development of cotton educational pro- 
grams. The sub-committee will be made 
up of representatives of each branch of 
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the industry. They will work with vari- 
ous public and private groups in a long- 
term educational program on cotton 
quality. 3 : : 

A long discussion on packaging and 
processing of cotton occupied most of 
the final session of the Memphis meet- 
ing. Most of the talk was centered 
around the problem of eliminating dam- 
age to baled cotton. The conferees voted 
to appoint a sub-committee to study the 
cotton packaging problem, with mem- 
bers of the group to be announced later. 

A plan also was adopted to provide 
textile schools with cottons of different 
qualities, ete., for use in classroom and 
laboratory studies. Details of the pro- 
gram will be worked out by the National 
Cotton Council. 

Reports on various aspects of research 
and education in the program to im- 
prove the quality of cotton were also 
heard. Speakers included Earl Heard, 
Shawmut, Ala., vice-president of West 
Point Manufacturing Co.; Francis L. 
Gerdes, in charge of the USDA’s gin- 
ning laboratory at Stoneville, Miss.; 
Capt. George R. Boyd, head of the Divi- 
sion of Mechanical Processing, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering; William A. Faught, 
department of agricultural economics, 
Mississippi State College; Alfred M. 
Pendleton, USDA extension cotton gin- 
ning specialist, Dallas; Horace Hayden, 
executive vice-president, National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association; Ray Provost, Pro- 
ducers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif.; 
and John E. Mitchell, Jr., gin machinery 
manufacturer and president of the John 
E. Mitchell Co., Dallas. 

Also on the program were Dr. Burt 
Johnson, Bill Jacobs and Jack Criswell 
of the National Cotton Council. Dr. 
Charles R. Sayre, committee chairman 
and president and managing director of 
the Delta and Pine Land Co., presided 
over the conference. 


New Circular: 


ON SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
OF OILSEED 


Circular No. 28, “The Solvent Extrac- 
tion of Oilseed—An Informational Sur- 
vey,” has recently been issued by the 
State Engineering Experiment Station 
of the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta. It was prepared by E. P. 
Cofield, Jr., of the Station staff. 

B. H. Weil, head of the Station’s Tech- 
nical Information Division, says in the 
preface to the work: “The solvent ex- 
traction of oilseed is a process which 
stands today on the threshold of wide- 
spread industrial use. Its variants al- 
ready account for much of the produc- 
tion of at least one major vegetable oil, 
and its use is spreading to the treat- 
ment of seed which could not readily be 
processed in earlier, less well-developed 
units. 

“Two of these hard-to-extract oilseed, 
cottonseed and peanuts, are among the 
principal agricultural products of 
Georgia and the South. Their economic 
processing is therefore of importance to 
this region, and considerable attention 
has been focused here on research de- 
signed to improve existing methods and 
to develop new and better ones. At 
Georgia Tech, for example, an intensive 
study is being made of a water-grinding, 
centrifuging process which, while not 
‘solvent’? extraction, is related thereto 
and which promises to have definite ad- 
vantages in several aspects. Attention is 
also being paid to regular solvent ex- 
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NOW 
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WIDE INN 
BALL BEARIN 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
HANGER BOXES 
COUNTERSHAFT BOXES 









FOR simplicity of installation equaled by 
no other bearing. Three simple steps—and 
the job is done. 

FOR the advantages of balanced design. 
Large balls, deep raceways — providing 
greater capacity, added resistance to shock. 

FOR prolonged life. Fafnir’s larger balls 
mean fewer revolutions per shaft-revolution. 
Fafnir’s authoritative, sound, experienced 
technical assistance and service is yours on 
request. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 2a Zeanings 





YOU 





2502-10 Sutton Ave. bs St. Louis, Me. THE BALANCED time + most 
* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 
LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Til. 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 


* Decatur, Ill. 








141- and 176-Saw 


Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 


STEEL RAKE HEADS ... 


SAW MANDRELS ... 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


BALL 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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AINGKLEy 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 
REPEAT ORDERS form a large percent of 


our business. Users KNOW what a won- 
derful machine the Hinckley Fan Drum 

















Drier-Cleaner is. 72-D Hinckley Drier-Cleaner 
HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 
4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 
| ED. M. BAYLISS, Jr. Telephone: 
President BOwling Green 9-7104 


FIBRE-SERVICE, INC. 


29 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
MERCHANTS 


COTTON LINTERS 


Members: National Cottonseed Products Association 





American Cotton Linter Association 
Cotton Importers Association 














* Conveyor & Conveying 


EVERYTHING antonnt 


TNmmeoyaie)\ mei. * Shafts-Pulleys-Bearings 
AND OIL MILL * Burnham Steam Pumps 


SUPPLIES * Phelps Cotton Fans & 
Unloaders 


* Pyrene and CO, Fire 
Extinguishers 





WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


1629 MAIN STREET FORT WORTH 
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traction methods, as witnessed by the 
compilation and publication of the re. 
cent Literature Search on the Solvent 
Extraction of Oleaginous Materials. 

“While this latter is finding wide. 
spread use as an informational tool for 
research and production,” Weil says, “g 
real need for a summary of the knowl- 
edge contained in its references has also 
been felt. No book is as yet available in 
this field, and the many excellent ar- 
ticles and bulletins are either too short 
for comprehensive coverage or are de- 
voted to the full details of single proc. 
esses. It therefore seemed timely to sur- 
vey in some detail the technical and 
economic aspects of this rapidly devel- 
oping field.” 

The circular is obtainable from the 
State Engineering Experiment Station, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga., at $1.50 a copy. 


Lyne Joins Southwest 


Sprayer and Chemical 


Announcement was made this week 
by Dr. C. M. Meadows of Southwest 
Sprayer and Chemical Co., Waco, Texas, 
that Thomas B. Lyne has joined the 
firm in a combined sales and technical 
advisory capacity. Lyne formerly was 
with Sherwin-Williams Co. 

He is a native of Oklahoma and holds 
a B.S. degree in business administration 
from the University of Oklahoma. He 
holds a similar degree from Oklahoma 
A. & M. College in agriculture. 


CALENDAR 


Conventions ° Meetings ° Events 


e Aug. 28-29-30—American Soybean As- 
sociation annual convention. Springfield 
Armory, Springfield, Ill. George M. 
Strayer, Hudson, lowa, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


e Sept. 11-12-13—Spinner-Breeder Con- 
ference and Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association joint meeting. El Paso, 
Texas. For additional information, write 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss., sponsor 
of the Conference. 


e September 18-19-20 — Second Inter- 
national Sesame Conference. Maracay, 
Venezuela. : 

e Sept. 26-27-28—Annual fall meeting, 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. H. L. Roschen, Swift & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill, secretary. 


e Sept. 27-28-29-30—Third annual Na- 
tional Soybean Festival, Portageville, Mo. 
For further information write Joseph A. 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss., sponsor 
of the Conference. 


@ Oct. 5-6-7 — Pima Festival. Pecos, 
Texas. For information write the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Pecos, Texas. 


e January 22-23-24, 1951—National Cot- 
ton Council annual meeting. Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., execu- 
tive vice-president-secretary. 


e May 14-15-16, 1951—Fifty-fifth An- 
nual Convention, National Cottonseed 
Products Association. Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. S. M. Har- 
mon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 
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The Tal Is Now About Cllett’s New 
Dynamic- neumatic ahted Chaning Gins 


They Are Doing the Job 
in South Texas Now 


The results being obtained in the field are more than we claimed for them, 
and the customers and cotton buyers are giving them high praise. 


It is now possible for ginners interested in seeing these new lint cleaning 
gins in operation to see them under actual field operating conditions. At the 
plants listed below these gins are now in operation, and in addition our new 
Model 100 Super “X” Extractor Feeders are in operation above the gin 


stands. 
R. W. Andrus Gin J. P. Bowlin Gin 
Alice, Texas La Feria, Texas 


-Nordheim Farmers Coop. Gin 
Nordheim, Texas 


We wish we could give you all the facts pertaining to the fine sample, 
turnout and good grades. Reports are coming in daily, and we are more 
convinced than ever that this new system is the answer to many of the 
ginner’s problems. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA ° DALLAS, TEXAS e MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


























HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


LINT CLEANER 


Efficient — 
Ample Capacity 
Simple in Operation 
Improves Sample—No Damage to Fiber ‘ 
Profitable to Ginner & Producer 
Three Years Field Tested 
Fits Any Make Gin 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 

















a # fi, Keel Cathe Drier 


IT CLEANS AS IT DRIES 


This is an Air-Wash Cleaner as 
well as a Drier. It will not rope 
or twist the cotton. 


The revolving conveyor type Reel 
in combination with the blast of 
hot air, permits heat to penetrate 
every lock of cotton as it is car- 
ried through the Drier. 


White for Bulletin Vo. 30-08 


THE TURRAY COM nny or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA 




















